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PINE troops like these are the men who are now giving 


Naps a taste of brimstone 


Miry outfit was photographed crossing a pontoon foot 
ge during pre-war maneuvers. 
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and hellfire on Bataan. This 


—Signal Corps Photo 


\prepared packs of bedding, 


Six Out of Seven Soldiers 
May Be Given Cheverons 


Buck privates will be as hard to find in the new Army as needles® 


in a haystack. This does not mean that the Army of the United 
States is to be topheavy with non-fighting men, but that the fighting 
men will mostly be privates first class and above. Figures released 
by the War Department this week show that 83.5 per cent, or roughly 
six men out of seven, will hold’ratings above that of buck private in 


the new Army. 


The ___The majority of the rated men will be corporals and privates 


Trek 250 Miles 
In Arctic Wilds 


FAIRBANKS, Alaska.—Lt. Col. 
Harold H. Carr and Cpl. Richard 
Pompeo arrived here Jan. 30 follow- 
ing a harrowing trek out of the 
Arctic Circle wilderness. Their 
plane was forced down 250 miles 
northeast of Fairbanks on Jan. 17. 

The fliers took off from Fairbanks 
before dawn on Jan. 17, for White- 
horse, 
encountered thick weather and be- 
came lost in an attempt to return 
to Fairbanks, and after many hours 
of flying they landed on a frozen 
river without injury to themselves 
and only slight damage to the plane. 
The plane’s radio was put out of 
commission when they landed. 


Lieutenant Colonel Carr ard Cor- 
poral Pompeo stayed with their plane 
for two days in the hope that search- 
ers would sight them, and then they 
food, 
camping equipment and firearms and 
started down the river. After travel- 
ing some distance they met an In- 
dian trapper who guided them to 
the next trap line. They were re- 
layed to successive trappers and 
finally, four days after they left the 
last trapper, they reached Fort 
Yukon and transportation to Fair- 
banks. 

They apparently were in excellent 
condition. 





rmy’s Fight Against 


isease Succeeding 


Army is fighting successfully a deadly foe of all armies— 
the War Department revealed this week. 

ably is this campaign being conducted that while there has 
usual increase of acute communicable diseases to be ex- 
this time of year among the Civilian population, the health 
the Army is exceptionally good, with rates for respiratory 


well below the five-year® 





® in Army experience. 
mn the expansion program of the 
fin full swing, the Surgeon 
has instituted a new “GHQ” 
t disease, complete with 
* espionage, detector com- 
& combat commands and com- 
Ms which are charged with 
& counterattack on all or- 
Producing disease. Pre- 
Measures are not overlooked. 
of the influenza epidemic 
swept the nation during the 

d War, the Army has de- 
‘Program to provide the most 
a scientific knowledge and 
facilities in the country for 
trol of acute communicable 
# of greatest consequnece. 

d by the Secretary of 
January, 1941, a Central Epi- 
“Control Board, composed of 

Medical specialists drawn 

life, has been established 
u0n as an advisor to and 
Under the Surgeon General, 


Army Cinderella 


mallest Brogans 
WHEELER, Ga.—One pair 
@m-built Army shoes, believed 
aie smallest clod-hoppers in 
today, are awaiting dis- 
to the first Wheeler trainee 

Wear a size 1%EE. 

the discovery of this pair, 
rmy record for small 
held by the Boston quar- 
pot. An enlistee report- 

bn needed a size 2EE, 








o> 
Major General James C. Magee. 
Since establishment of this Cen- 
tral Control Board—the “GHQ” in 
the war aganist disease—rates for 





respiratory disease in the Army have 
been unusually low, although measles 
and 
this winter are registering an inci- 
dence among the civil population in 
certain areas greater than the five- 
year average for the country. 

Several factors influence this low 
disease rate in the Army. One is 
the work done by the Central Con- 
trol Board since it was organized a 
little over a year ago and by the 
four “combat teams” of the board 
which are now working in the field. 

The low rate is also due in part 
to the fact that the troops are sea- 
soned and thus better able to resist 
disease. Living conditions in mili- 
tary camps are better and observ- 
ance of military hygiene and 
sanitation more effective than during 
the World War. 





Army May Not 


“until there’s a place for them” 


Release 


Men ’Til Jobs Are Done 


Men will have to be kept in the Army after the war is over— 


in civil life, Brig. Gen. Lewis B. 


Hershey, Selective Service director, said. 


It will take “a lot of intestinal fortitude,” 


“we shouldn’t take them in until¢ 


said the general, but 





there are materials for them and we 
shouldn’t let them out until there’s 
a place for them.” 


Hershey’s remarks were part of 
a round robin disettssion of post war 
problems by men described as “rec- 
ognized authorities on the subject” 
by Theodore Granik in introducing 
them on his American Forum of the 
Air, broadcast over the Mutual. 

The Selective Service chief ind!- 
cated that he already had a plan 
for reestablishment of soldiers in 
civil life. But he precipitated a 
lively exchange of opinions by asking 
“who is going to blow the whistle 
so I'll know when the various phases 
(of post-war reconstruction) come?” 

Meyer Jacobstein, research staff 
member of the Brooking Institution, 
replied that the whistle probably 
would be blown “from Pennsylvania 





Avenue.” 

Charles W. Eliot, director of the 
National Resources Planning Board, 
disagreed. 

“We probably will come out of 
the war by slow stages,” he said, 
“We're not going to know exactly 
when the war is over.” 

David C. Prince, vice president of 
the General Electric Co., agreed that 
“there’s not going to be any whistle 
blown,” adding: “I don’t believe 
there’s any ‘man with intelligence 
enough to blow it.” 

Senator Robert F. Wagner (Demo. 
crat), of New York, and Representa- 
tive Jerry Voorhis (Democrat), of 
California, argued for establishment 
of a Congressional commission to be- 
gin planning immediately to meet 
post-war problems. Each has intro- 
duced legislation toward that end, 


influenza, particularly measles, | 


—— first class, 
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| would number 60,000, or 
in the Yukon Territory. They 


it is true, but there will 
be as many of the former as of the 
latter. Each of the two grades (5th 
and 6th) will comprise 27 per cent of 
the enlisted strength. Taking at ran- 
dom the figure, 2,000,000, as enlisted 
strength (not the present strength 
of the Army of the United States) 
there would be 540,000 corporals and 
technicians 5th grade and _. 540,000 
privates first class. 


Buck sergeants and technicians 4th 
grade will comprise 18 per cent of 
enlisted strength. Using the 2,000,000 
figure again, that would mean 360,000 
buck sergeants in the outfit. Staff 
sergeants and technicians 3rd grade 
would number 140,000 or seven per 
cent. First and technical sergeants 
three per 
cent; master sergeants 30,000, or 1.5 
per cent. 


Of the 16.5 per cent of strength 
left, aviation cadets must be sub- 
tracted to find the actual number 
of buck privates left for KP assign- 
ments. 


Although the new technicians 
grades (3rd, 4th and 5th) will have 
a tendency to supercede the specialist 
ratings, the new system will take 
until mid-year probably to be fully 
applied. For the present, the maxi- 
mum allotments of specialist ratings 
are as follows: Ist class, one per 
cent; 2nd class, 15 per cent; 3rd 
class, five per cent; 4th class, eight 
per cent; 5th class, eight per cent; 
6th class, 13 per cent. 


Until the specialist ratings are 
fully superceded by the application 
of the policy regarding appointment 
of technicians, they will call for 
a reduction of the number of ist to 
6th grade appointments. 


Warrants will be issued to all non- 
coms appointed, the War Depart- 
ment said. They will be marked 
“temporary” and will become the 
property of the men appointed. The 
appointing officer signs the warrant. 

Authority for appointing men to 
temporary grades, private first class 
to master sergeant, will be vested in 
general in unit commanders, the ap- 
pointments conforming strictly to 
War Department authorization. 

Unit commanders to whom allot- 
ments of grades have been made de- 
termine and suballot definite propor- 
tions of the grades to subordinate 
commanders |‘ authorized to make 
appointments. 


Regimental commanders including 
commanders of Air Corps wings or 
groups, school commands, replace- 
ment training center groups, recep- 
tion centers, unit training centers 
and station complements, have been 
authorized to appoint non-coms (ex- 
cept in certain indicated detached 
units). So do battalion commanders 
including commanders of Cavalry 
and Engineer squadrons. 


Commanders of separate and de- 
tached companies (including separate 
and detached batteries, troops, AC 
squadrons, platoons, detachments and 
bands) may also appoint non-coms, 
but if these are not separate and 
detached, the commanders may not 
appoint members of their commands 
to grades higher than privates first 
class. 

Corps area commanders may ap- 
point within their jurisdiction, tem- 
porary noncommissioned officers and 
privates, first class, assigned to corps 
area headquarters detachments, Or- 
ganized Reserve activities, Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, National 
Guard activities, and recruiting serv- 
ices. 

Appointment of master and techni- 
cal sergeants in the Air Corps will 
be made within their commands by 
the commanding generals, technical 
training command, training centers, 
air service command, each air force, 
and the Air Force Combat Command. 
The Chief of the Air Corps will make 
such appointments for all 
Army Air Forces activities. 

Commanding officers of corps area 


signal service companies, signal serv- 


(See CHEVRONS, Page 15), 


other 








LAURENCE S. Kuter, assistant 
secretary of the War Depart- 
ment General Staff, this week 
became the Army's youngest 
brigadier general at the age 


of 36. He holds -pesnenént—— 


rank of captain. 








Copies of Army Times are 
made available to all Army 
hospitals through the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 
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Blue Denim Carry-Alls 
Replaced by New Bag 


It’s farewell to Army Blues—at 
least so far as the enlisted man’s 
barrack bag is concerned. A new 
olive drab bag of heavy drill has 
been authorized by the War Denart- 


ment to replace thé blue denim 
carry-ll which long has served the 
soldier as his suitcase on field duty. 

The new bag is 32 inches high, 14% 
inches in diameter, has a round bot- 
tom, and is very strong. Its fabric 
is plain weave, fully shrunk. Present 
stocks of blue bags will be issued 
until exhausted. 

Quartermaster technicians who de- 
veloped the new bag point out that 
it is better proportioned for han- 
dling, and that the color matches 
the rest of the soldier’s outfit. 


Uso Appoints Olympic Star 


NEW YORK—Ralph Metcalfe, 
famous Negro Olympic track star 
and holder of several world’s records, 
has accepted an appointment as a 
USO club director in Anniston, Ala, 
it was announced by Ray Johns, di- 
rector of field operations for United 





It’s Craps for the Japs 


Cpl. Willis L. Yust of Camp San 
Luis Obispo, Calif. wins a dollar 
idea. 
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24 Tent Camps 
To Be Changed 
Into ‘Hutments 


Conversion of permanent tent con- 
struction to “hutments,” to provide 
more adequate protection for Army 
troops, will be undertaken in twenty- 
four camps by the Corps Engineers, 
U. S. A., the War Department an- 
nounced this week. 

The tent camps to be transformed 
—at an estimated cost of about $25,- 
000,000—accommodate several hun- 
dred thousand troops. Six are lo- 
cated in the West Coast area; eleven 
in the Southeast Area and seven in 
the Southwest Area of the United 
States. 

The conversion will be accom- 
plished progressively rather than si- 
mulfaneously and work schedules 
are coordinated with local comman- 
ders in order to cause minimum dis- 
location of existing garrison hous- 
ing, to take greatest advantage of 
local resources in labor and ma- 
terials, and to achieve the greatest 
possible economy. 

An experiment to determine the 
advisability of changing tents to 
“hutments” was previously conduct- 
ed at Ft. Jackson, S. C., where tent 
frames in the entire area occupied 
by the 128th Field Artillery were 
transformed. The experiment was 
sucessful and generally approved. 

The term “hutment” is used to 
designate a solid sheathed roof with 
a two by four bracing placed over 
the standard tent frame. Two sec- 
tions of the screen wire are replaced 
by plastic screen which is weather- 
proof, but which admits sunlight. 
Over the other sections of screen 
wire, hinged plywood shutters are 
installed. 

Also included in the “hutment” 
construction is a revision of the elec- 
trical system and installation of new 
doors. The roof frames, completely 
-sheathed, are built in an assembly 
line production manner and are 
trucked to the construction area to 
be assembled over the tent frames. 

After the roof frame is bolted into 
place, a composite shingle roof is 
added, having a.six-inch metal strip- 
ping used as a crown and ridge row. 

The standard tent is built with a 
wood frame enclosed in screen wire, 
with canvas roof and sides, and it is 
this type which is being transformed. 





New Uniform Designed 
By QM for Nurse Corps 


Fashion Note: New work uniforms 
and new gray leather gloves have 
been authorized for members of the 
Army Nurse Corps, the War Depart- 
ment announced this week. 

The new uniform, designed by the 
Army Quartermaster Corps, will be 
of white bleached poplin for indoor 
duty in light blue seersucker or crepe 
for off-duty wear. 

The skirt will have two patch 
pockets, and there will be a shoulder 
loop for wearing insignia of grade. 
There will be a row of buttons down 
the front of the waist to a belt that 
is attached by two loops at the side 
seams. The back of the dress incor- 
porates the yoke with gatherings 
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above and below the waistline. 


ments. 


Headquarters Company, 


pened like this: 
Sage center clerk, had been on fur- 
to be sure, but a furlough nonethe- 
merry, and standing underneath the 
all in his civilian clothes! 


Joe had been in such a hurry to get 
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resounded over the 


SHELBY, Miss. -- When 
147th Infan- 
ved a frantic telephone call 
rby Hattiesburg one night, 
a soldier to the bus station 
extra uniform, It all hap- 


Joe Schrand, jovial mes- 
Ohio. A belated furlough, 


for a week Joe had been 
the welkin ring, waxing 
with blithe abandon 


In fact, 





fti that he hadn’t even 









Boy- WHAT 


TO-DAY — 
WE'RE 
MOVING ALL 
OUR TROOPS 














TYPICAL of the silence campaign poster done in a humorous way is this 


cartoon by Pvt. Stampone of the 7lst CA (AA 


ington. 


BOWIE, Tex.—Rebels yells 
36th Infantry 
training area as infantry- 


men named every bayonet target a 
Jap and climbed, 


hurdled and ran 
a newly completed obstacle 
in a speedy time of one 
and ten seconds. 
ked squad from the 142nd 
inaugurated the 200-yard 
patterned after a_ British 
which includes ten impedi- 
Selected soldiers will demon- 
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A SURPRISE a 


Buck in Mufti Barred from Shelby): 


By JAMES G. SMITH 


bothered to take a uniform back 
home with him. 

The fun started when the return- 
ing private rolled up to the MP post 
in the Hattiesburg-Camp Shelby bus, 
and carelessly unfolded his furlough 
for all to see. 

“Where do you think you're going, 
buddy?” inquired the military cop. 

“Inside,” said Joe. 

“Not in them clothes,” retorted the 
MP firmly, if somewhat ungrammati- 
cally, “ya can’t get in there in 
civies. Get off the bus.” 

Protesting, Joe got off the bus, and 
stood disconsolately in the cold night 
air. For what seemed like hours he 
tried to convince the MP that he 
was only a soldier returning from 
furlough and not a fifth columnist at 





all. 
Schrand told the police, was to get 
inside. 


obliging. 


said they. “In fact, if you don’t stop 
bothering us, we'll let you inside a 
darn sight sooner than you expect. 
Inside the Camp Military Stockade!” 


cerated in the stockade that night, 
so he caught the next bus back to 
Hattiesburg and made an appealing 
telephone call from the bus station. 
He sat down and cooled his heels 
while waiting for his uniform to 
arrive. 
quick change in the washroom, and 
passed readily into camp. 
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Keep Mum, Chum 


All he wanted to do, Private 


4 


The military police were very 


“We'll let you inside,‘ all right,” 


Joseph had no desire to be incar- 


When it came, he made a 
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Jap Targets’ Inspire Infantrymen 


strate the tricks in negotiating the 
difficult path to all other infantry. | 
men and engineers of the 36th Infan- 
try Division, who will toughen them- 
selves and master the technique of 
going after the enemy on the prac- 
tice battlefield. 

The soldiers selected to open the 
new phase of training lacked 13 
seconds of equaling the best time of 
a picked squad of the Army at a 
nearby camp over a like course. But 
they resolved as they rubbed bruised 
shins to set a new record after a 
little practice. 

Four hundred men worked eight 
hours a day for a week to construct 
the ten obstructions in an area 600 
feet long, and 365 feet wide. The 
barriers represent impediments that 
advancing troops would encounter in 
attacking the enemy lines, 

To start the course, the infantry- 
men must climb over and through 
a pole fence six feet hight that has 
two feet of close brush on top. On 
his back is a full field pack weighing 


58 pounds and in his hand a 10- 
pound rifle with bayonet fixed. 
Jumping the next obstruction, a 


tank trap that is four feet deep and 
has rolled wire in the bottom, of- 
fered no difficulty for the demonstra- 
tion squad. Men must then go over 
a five-foot rock wall and through 
a 12-foot double apron fence that is 
a maze of barbed wire entanglement. 
Three rolls of barbed wire, known 
as concertina wire, are spiced in 
such a manner that the advancing 
infantrymen can jump the first two 


rolls, but get tangled in the. last 
roll, which is four feet in diameter. 
The sixth obstruction on_ the 


course consists of a five-foot trench 
four feet deep with barbed wire in 
the bottom as an approach to a 





THAT AIN'T 
NOTHING 
GUESS HOW 
MANY NEW 
GUNS WE 
RECEIVED 


stationed in Wash- 
While at Fort Story, Va., Stampone did artwork for a Norfolk 
paper and before induction worked for the Baltimore Sun. 





four-foot .zig-zagged rock wall. If a 
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man’s timing is off in jumping the 
ditch, he will hit the wall or fall 
in the barbed wire. 

One of the hardest obstructions 
for the advancing infantrymen 
go through and over is a five-foot 
paling fence protected by 12 feet of 
barbed wire entanglement. Once 
over the fence, the attackers must 
go through a three-strand barbed 
wire fence and over a trench pro- 
tected by bayonet- dummies. 

Between each obstacle the riflemen 
dropped into firing positions to simu- 
late a round of fire before continu- 
ing the advance. Epithets -were 
added to rebel yells as the soldiers 
of the Texas Division jabbed bay- 
onets deep into dummies represent- 
ing targets, which they called “little 
yellow bellies.” 

“The course is not designed to stop 
attacking infantrymen but to slow 
them down and give defenders of 
an area a chance to make their 
fire effective,” said Maj. Joseph B. 
McShane, assistant G-3 of the Divi- 
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Ft. Sill to 
‘Tyes and | 


FORT SILL, Okla. _Selecigll 
will. become the “eyes and 
the Field Artillery will 4% 
trained at the Fort Sill Répls 
Training Center, : 
Authority for the activafj 
pound and flash observation § 
battery has been received f 
Chief of Field Artillery at % 
ington. ; 
Personnel and equipment ig. 
being assembled to initiate 
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of the new observation battery, new s¢ 
mission of which is the traininggy speak, 
selectees in the fundamentals @ Leonar: 
those characteristic specialties bers of 











ed by observation battalions 
are not included in the 
programs of existing batteries, 
A 13-week training course wij 
required of all members of the 
tery, which will consist of 218 
32 noncommissioned officers 
seven officers, Capt. Arthur R. 
of Fort Bragg will command 
new battery. 

In general, specialties of the 
tery include topographical 
puters, topographical draftsmen, 
erations draftsmen, flash and 
plotters, flash ranging observers, 
veyors, transitmen, levelmen, § 
men, rodmen, storage battery 
flash switch-beard operators, 
recorders, sound observers, electri 
mechanics, sound and flash line 
photographer developers and 
teorologists. 


36th Inf. Div. Cage Le 
Shared By Two Clubs 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—Teams fp 
two infantry regiments shared 
lead in the 36th Infantry Diy 
basketball tournament as the 
undefeated squad lost its perfect 
ord in the sixth round of g 
The 142nd Infantry moved ints 
tie for first place with the 
Infantry by handing the 111th 
cal Regiment its first defeat, 7 
19. The 143rd defeated the iif 
Quartermaster Regiment, 34 te 
Both infantry teams have won’ 
and lost one. 
The 111th Medical and 111th B 
neer Regiments are knotted in. 
ond place with four wins and 
loss each, 
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RUMORS fly thick, fast around 






speak, see, hear no evil. 






new soldiers at Camp Wolters, 
Left to right: Pvts. Herbert Liuzzo, 
leonard Miklajczyk and James DiVincenzo. 





most Army posts, but these 
Tex., have the right idea— 


They're mem- 

















ties bers of Co. B, 59th Infantry Training Bn. 
ns — 
: RHYMES APPEAL 
ries, 
se will « «© 
ct B lynit s 
‘id Proud Brooklynite Win 
Be | ition’ for M 
i f at 
“Recognition fo es 
t the CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—You can’t beat that Dodger spirit! 
cal Into the Public Relations Office of the 37th Division (Ohio) 
ismen, gm girode a soldier with fire in his eyes and a piece of copy in his hand. 
and “Say,” he questioned, and his voice had the soft drawl of a 
al gutherner—a Brooklyn southerner,@————————— — 
tery ‘Don't oe he wn ae bm tage The ,reporter didn’t choose to an- 
rs, wha ta’ age swer that, and the irate Brooklyn 
‘ibws? Why the Yanks beat them oe J a 
. elect; tend Indians so much the doughboy continued: How about 
» linemag Of%e12" Pog ong 5 Y| giving us a break? Here is a little 
and guid rather play ~—e" poem I wrote about us New Yorkers: 
A startled reporter tried to find “we're only rookies, but we're 
- gt the trouble. “Well, it’s like this,” veady #0 £0 seed 
gid the disgruntled New Yorker. . 8 
\© LeMmere’s a lot of fellows in the divi- Over the top with the boys from 
lubs son now from New York; me, I’m Ohio. 
fom Brooklyn.” And you could see| We hail from Brooklyn, the Bronx 
>ams fram te Dodger pride well within him. and all, 
hared He continued: “All we ever read Okay, 37th, we are on the ball. 
y Div gout in the Reveille (the camp pub- 
the gap mation) is about the Ohio division,| That Yankee and Dodger spirit is 
erfect pm me 37th Buckeye Division and Ohio in our blood, 
of ¢g men. Heck, were in this division Let’s make the dirty Japs eat 
ved intog —— we re from New York, mud: 
the 1@m@e We foreigners - Let’s dump poor Adolph on his 
11th seat, 
— = LOVER’S LAME Ohio and New York, two states 
34 to ¥ that can’t be beat.” 
> won” 1A M And while this gem does not have 
all the melliffuous qualities of Swin- 
llth E nery ooer burne, Maj. Gen. Robert S. Beightler, 
ed in 4 commanding the 37th Division, rec- 
s and Vitacks W ooer ognized the basic merit and tempor- 
* ized by offering honorary citizenship 
’ _ | to the New York recruits. 
CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—A Medi- tonsa . — 
} tal Officer here tells of a soldier who} 


eft Camp for a date with his girl | 
friend in Ocala and ended up with 
& nasty-tempered cow. 
When the soldier arrived in Oc ala | 
he found that his girl was away, so| 
he started out to look for her. It} 


Pe 













Was night. His headlights picked up| 
Li cow in the middle of the road. He 
lowed down and veered to the right, | 
"m. to did the cow; then he veered to| 
the left, so did the cow. The soldier | 

3 " ended up in a ditch. 
| As he sat there wondering what 
to do, the bovine charged the car 
. ind broke his arm. 
; | That settled the matter. Com-| 


pletely disgusted, the soldier propped 
Whis arm and drove back to C ‘am? | 
to the Hospital. 


Army’s Real ‘Red Tape 
m Display at Shelby 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss. 










Army “Red | 




















, en ape” isn’t just a routine process of | 
VE 8 or that. It’s real! } 
ING If there are any doubters in the 
4 TY ttowd they can be convinced by Capt. 
nia, nov MPOrsey Davenport, Company B com- 
| 32-past caf sith Division. The officer} 
/ ved among other things in a 
MENT OO hipment of supplies from the QM} 


® large, brilliant balls of tape. 

While company personnel are won- 
& what to do with the stuff, the | 
is on exhibition in the 
ant’s tent. 
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EQUIPMENT 


AND 


MEN 


Wwe 


y 


HAVE THE 


ey EQUIPMENT TO ENTER- 
‘i TAIN AND HELP KEEP UP 
THE MORALE OF MEN ON DETACHED 
SERVICE 
Show 1g sound Feature Films 
{ gt . 7 
As distributors of selected films of 
Para j 20th Cent Fo and Uni 
sal major pictures, F s porated 
has available hundreds of feature p 
tures and thousands of short subjects 
Films and equipment are fireproof, 
portable, easy to operate and take up 
ttle ‘space. 
For complete details on rental of 
films write: 


elles 


incoRPORATE DO 


64 East Lake St. 330 West 42nd St 
Chicago, Ill New York, N. Y. 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave 





A month ago he re-enlisted 


For 
and guarded the International Settle- 
and garded the International Settle- 
ment in Shanghai. Part of the time 
he was only a few steps from the 
Japanese lines, but when his station 
was shifted to another gate of the 
Settlement, Boardman was so close 
to the Chinese lines he could con- 
verse with members of the 19th 
Route Army, the unit that finally 
drove the Japs from Shanghai. 

He was a machine-gunner, sta- 
tioned in sandbagged emplacements, 
and while the American forces were 
not in the actual fighting, they lost 
a few men, victims of ricocheting 
bullets. Occasionally, Japanese 
—— fell so close the men had 
> flatten out to evade the splinters 
het screamed over their heads. 

The American soldiers watched 
the bombing and “dog-fights’’ be- 
tween the competing air forces with 
great interest. Most of the Japanese 
bombing was done from a low alti- 
tude, Boardman said, and the on- 
looking Americans could see the 
bombs and follow their flight. 

The Japs had the most planes, and 
these were of superior quality to 
those used by the Chinese, Board- 
man stated. The pilots of the latter, 
many of them American volunteers, 
were better, he added. 

Once he saw an American, alone, 
tangle with 12 Japanese planes and 
get half of them before he was shot 


Former Shangha 
Reenlists to Battle Nippons 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Newell Boardman had a ringside seat, 
close enough that he could talk to the combatants of both forces, 
at the beginning of Japan’s campaign of conquest in China. 





down. _The American's funeral pro- 















Portland, Oregon 









flavor. 





l 


so he could be around at the 


knockout of the Nipponese, and now Private Boardman is a 
trainee in the Camp Grant Replacement Center. 
six months in 1932 Boardman ®- 





cession, which passed by Boardman’s 
Station, lasted two days. 


On another occasion an American 
aviator was shot down, the plane 
falling no more than a hundred feet 
from Boardman’s machine gun em- 
placement. 

Boardman has great respect for 
the Chinese soldier who put up a 
valiant battle despite poor equip- 
ment and lack of food, and finally 
managed to push the Japs back from 


‘Ringsider’ 


army men were sent to Shanghai to 
bolster the Marine detachment there. 

The trip, in December, 1931, took 
them from a tropical climate to a 
Shanghai covered by 12 inches of 
snow-> Upon arriving in the disease- 
ridden city the soldiers were given 
nine vaccinations the first day. 

When the Japs were driven from 
the city the soldiers went back to 
Manila and then Boardman soon re- 
turned to the United States. He left 
the Army in 1934 and worked as a 
machinist on the West Coast until 
Dec. 29, 1941, when, at the age of 33, 
he re-enlisted to take a crack at the 
Japs, instead of watching from the 
sidelines. 





‘Former U.S. Consul 


Speaks on Nazism 


Shanghai. Three times he saw Chi- 
nese soldiers takeW prisoner by the 
Japs and given the choice of re- 
vealing information or being shot. 
In those three cases the Chinese | 
immediately bared their chests for | 


the bullets that were forthcoming. 

The Japanese did not relish close 
fighting and, in one bayonet charge 
which Boardman and some compan- 
ions viewed from the roof of a hotel, 
were repulsed. The Chinese casual- 
ties, terribly mutilated, were taken 
by the Red Cross into the Interna- 
tional Settlement. Boardman de- 
scribed the sight as the worst he 
ever saw in his life. 

A native Missourian, Boardman 
enlisted in the Army in 1923, joining 
a cavalry unit. His second enlist- 
ment was in the coast artillery and 
in 1929 he enlisted in the infantry. 

Soon after the third enlistment he 
was sent to the Philippines where 
he served two years before the 5000 


We’re Plenty Proud You Soldiers 
Like Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


The big way it rates with you tells 
the world it’s a mighty swell treat! 


You Army men set the pace for the nation in many ways— 
and one way is by chewing swell-tasting Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. Yes, you 
like to sink your teeth into it and enjoy its hefty, long-lasting real spearmint 


You've found that chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint seems to give you a 
lift after hard drilling. Helps relieve your thirst on long hikes. Gives you lots 
of enjoyment after mess—when you're off duty—at other times, too. 

That's good news to us. It tells the world Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 
mighty good to chew—makes us even more proud of our product. So~ 
thaoks for liking Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum! 
The Makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


CAMP STEWART, 
| American consul in Munich, birth- 
|place of Nazism, was scheduled to 
speak on the Nazi system here this 
week in the second of the Army’s 
series of 15 orientation lectures. 


The speaker is Roy E. Bower, of 
the American consular service, on a 
lecture tour of troops throughout the 
East and South. His topic is “The 
Nazi System as Seen by an American 
Consul.” Following his talk here, 
Bower will 


Ga.—A former 


next be heard at Dale 

Mabry Field, Fila. 
The opening lecture here was 
given by Thomas J. Dalhasen, an 


American volunteer with a Canadian 
AA unit in England last year. 
subject was 
Blitz.” 


His 


“Antiaircraft and the 
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Strictly for Merit 


The Army has been saying for more than a year now that 
its policy will be to promote officers according to, their present 
effectiveness and without regard to their length of service, past 
record or present rank. Spokesmen for the Army have frequently 
pointed out that promotion by seniority has been abandoned for 
the duration of the emergency and that the Army is to go demo- 
cratic with equal opportunities for all and with a man’s ultimate 
rank dependent only on his ability and energy. 

This is strictly American doctrine and can be found in all 
the copy-books. By the cynical, it is known as a trite bromide 
of the “every-boy-can-become-president” school of thought. Like 
so many of the bromides, it is an American truism, a basic Ameri- 
can assumption. 

The Army has set in motion a number of activities which 
embody the principles of such a doctrine. Examples are the of- 
ficer candidate school, where in 90 days, any Selectee, Guard or 
Enlistee, regardless of previous military background, can rise from 
the ranks into the commissioned group; the Act of Congress which 
permitted the setting aside of seniority rights in favor of rapid 
“temporary” promotions of able men; and the appointment from 
civil life of such industrial giants as (to name only one) Lt. 
General Knudsen. 

This week, a notable and significant step was taken in the 
application of the policy to the Army. 

The President sent to the Senate the nomination of Lt. Col. 
(temp.) Laurence S. Kuter to be a brigadier general. Colonel 
Kuter’s permanent rank is a captaincy. He is 36 years old. His 
brilliant rise will give the Army its youngest general officer. 
He is an Air Corps officer, a West Pointer ’27 and is at present 
assistant secretary of the General Staff. 

To give Colonel Kuter his rank among the general officers, 
he was jumped over hundreds of brother officers. This will prob- 
“ably make some of the jumpees very unhappy, but the fact is, 
the Army had a difficult job for Colonel Kuter to do, a job which 
the Army could find no other available man to do as well, It 
called for rank so the Army gave him the necessary rank. 

The proof of the Army’s “democratic” policy lies in its ap- 
plication and here indeed is notable proof. It should be convincing 
to every man in uniform and inspiring! 

Perhaps no such case will occur during the present war, but 
it may be stated anyway that it is entirely possible for a man 
to enter the Army for the first time as a Selectee and to emerge 
at the end of his service a full general. The only thing which 
makes such a perfect application of the doctrine unlikely is the 
unlikelihood of there being a man endowed in such a superior 
manner that he can overcome in a brief period the handicaps of 
his lack of previous experience. 

It looks as if America is in for a long, hard war. Perhaps 
such a figure or figures may emerge from the democratic ranks 
of the Army. He would establish a historical mark for genera- 
tions of hopeful young Americans to shoot at. 
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‘HOLD ’EM! 


WE’RE COMING!’ 


—Jack Lambert in The Chicago 





‘LE TTERS 


Bee 


Calling St. hasboees Men 
Sirs: 

I am looking for information on 
how to get a complete list of all St. 
Ambrose boys in active service. This 
will prove to be a source of valuable 
information to us as we would like 
to keep in touch with all our former 
students in the service. I have been 
referred to you in regard to this. If 





you are unable to give me this in- 





A CZECH IN THE U. S. ARMY 





What One Soldier Is Fighting For 


Not so long ago, an American visitor arriving at the Wilson 
railroad station in Prague—capitol of what was then a free Czecho- 
slovakia—was greeted by a huge statue of Woodrow Wilson. Today, 


on that same spot, there is no Wilson railroad station or statue, no 
Hoover or Roosevelt avenue. In-4 " 
stead, there are “Strasser,” named 
after thé pagans of Nazi Germany. 


Né@t so long ago, there was a world 
where the majority of people on 
this earth lived in peace and under 
conditions of relative security. Our 
fathers had fought the last war in 
order to enable us to live a decent 
life. They won the war. But they 
did not seem to be too much inter- 
ested in winning the peace that 
followed. 

After 1918, with the dissolution of 
the German and Austro-Hungarian 
empires, many new nations emerged 
in Central Europe. I was born in 
one of those nations—a free and 
democratic Czechoslovakia. As a 
schoolboy, I remember reading. this 
preface to our first geography book: 
“You who take this book into your 
hands, remember that many of your 
fathers have bled and died in order 
to secure liberty for your native 
land. Remember that you should be 
always thankful to the United States 
of America and its great President— 
Woodrow Wilson—for your oppor- 
tunity to get an education in a free 
country. And lastly, bear in mind 
that you have a sacred duty to pre- 
serve what your fathers have hand- 
ed down to you. A generation that 
is not prepared to fight for its liber- 
ties is not worthy of existence” 

Accept the Challenge 

Our post-war leaders accepted this 
challenge. There was a close kin- 
ship between our country and the 
United States from the very begin- 
ning. The wife of our first Presil- 
dent, Thomas Masaryk, was an 
American woman. American students 

. by the hundreds came Study . at 
our famous Charles Sem 





which is my own Alma Mater. Amer- 
ican tourists were frequent visitors 
to our resorts. American track, 
hockey, tennis and other teams fre- 
quently engaged Czechoslovakian 
teams. The cultural and trade rela- 
tions between our two countries 
were at best terms. 
modeled after 
came one of the most 

democracies in the world. 

But in instituting social progress, 
our parliamentarily-elected leaders 
did not neglect military prepared- 
ness. When 1938 came, our country 
was the only country in the world 
besides Germany that was prepared 
for war. Our army was fully mobil- 
ized and we were ready and more 
than willing to defend ourselves 
against any aggression. Then came 
Munich. And Czechoslovakia was 
sacrificed—“to save peace in our 
time.” 

The responsible leaders of the 
world at that time refused to ac- 
knowledge that peace is indivisible. 
They refused to realize that all hu- 
man beings on this earth—whether 
they be Abyssinians, Chinese, Czechs 
or Spanish—form parts of one com- 
mon human chain and that no mat- 
ter which part of that chain is 


progressive 


chain is eventually bound to collapse. 
Made Many Mistakes 

Many great 
have been made in the last few 
years. But now is not the time for 
reprimands. We are at war. Actions, 
not words, count now. There are two 
distinct sides in this conflict. Forces 
of oppression, slavery and paganism 
res“opposed to forces of enlighten- 
ment, moral values and human de- 





Czechoslovakia, | 
the United States, be- | 


loosened, the entire structure of the | 


and tragic mistakes | 





Editor’s Note 


A Czechoslovakia - born 
youth who is now in the United 
States Army at Fort Jackson, 
S. C., has written an article 
on his impression of what he 
and his fellow-soldiers are 
fighting for in this war. 

At the insistence of his bud- 
dies in a field artillery unit, he 
has released it for publication. 
However, as a measure of pre- 
caution for relatives who are 
still in his Nazi-dominated na- 
tive land, he prefers to remain 
anonymous. 














cency. We know on which side God 
stands. 

Compare a German or Japanese 
soldier — 


fighter who knows not why he is 
fighting save it is orders—to an 
American soldier—a member of an 
army of free men, a soldier with 
initiative and_ individuality 
knows exactly what is at stake in 
this conflict. What a difference to be 
an American soldier with a com- 
mander-in-chief like President Roose- 
velt, a leader who is blessed every ! 
| day by the millions of liberty-loving | 
people in the world. Compare that | 
to the German soldier, fighting under 
| a maniac who is probably cursed by 
the Devil himself. 

As for myself, America has read- 
ily and willingly adopted me—and 
|I am grateful beyond my ability to 
|express it in words. Now I have 





the great privilege of wearing the | 


battle garb of democracy—the 
|form of an American soldier. 
such, 


AS 


formation could 
some other pian. 
kindly. 


you recommend 
Thank you very 


Rev. Edward L. Lew, 

Treasurer, 

St. Ambrose Alumni Assn. 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Any St. Ambrose men who read 
this are requested to get in touch 
with Reverend Lew and to pass 
the word around to other Ambrose 
men whom they may know. Camp 
papers yorase. copy. —Ed. 


Public Spirited 


Sirs: 

Just returned from taking two 
prisoners to their home station, On- 
tario, California, after being absent, 
and reporting in at this station with- 
out means of transportation. I dis- 
covered something that I believe 
would be of interest to your paper 
and since the heavy troop movement 
west, it would be of deep interest to 
all soldiers in the Army. 

At North. Platte, Nebraska, our 
train stopped for water and service. 
We got off to take exercise and were 
approached by two young ladies who 
were carrying baskets filled with 
fruit, candies, cookies, etc., who in- 
formed me that they had established 
a canteen service at that station 
24 hours a day (free) to all soldiers, 
sailors and marines who might be 
passing through and stop such as 
we did. They also informed me that 
the townspeople had put up the 
money from their own pockets, and 
not the U.S.O. I believe that such 
good people should get the proper 
credit for doing such a magnificent 
service for the Services. 


I sincerely hope you will print 
| this in the Army Times, and send 
a copy to the Canteen Service (RR 
Station), North Platte, Nebraska. 





a non-thinking fanatical | 


R. W. LEISENRING, 


Mr. Sergeant, DEML, 
_™ Totten, N. Y. 


Counter-Intelligence 


Sirs: 

The latest issue of Army Ti 
carried an article which made m 
tion of a Counter Intelligence Co 
School maintained by the Army. 

Can you give me any additio 
information concerning the sch0 
type of enlisted men eligible 
training, requirements  necessall 

and to whom applications for é 
trance should be forwarded. 
Pvt. Joseph She 
Hq. 2d Cav. Divi 
Camp Funston, Kans. 

(The Counter Intelligence brane 
of Military Intelligence is open 
enlisted men who are highly q } 
fied in a special sense. A number 
of soldiers have written in toi 
quire about how to get into I 
Although the requirements f 
service in counter intelligence ha 
not been published, the mechanid 
for application are the same 
those for any specialized work 1 
the Army. The applicant must # 
forth his request in a letter 
dressed to Army Headquarters ( 
army in which he is now serving 
giving reasons for the des 
transfer. The letter should be 
through channels, that is, thro 
the applicant’s unit commander, 
ED.) 
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Editor Army Times: 

The question has often been 
“Why isn’t there a company J in 
Infantry regiment?” Would 
please publish in the Army Ti 
the answer? We would appred 
this very much. a 
Harold L. Lamp 
Hq. Co. 117th In : 
Fort Jackson, 8S. C. ntu 

The consensus of opinion nm, 

to be that the letter J resemblay’ San 
the letter I to such an extent is 

to invite confusion. Therefore bee 

has been omitted in the desig ‘oy 
tions of companies. There is mt 
no street lettered J in Washing® 

—rd. 





than most of my friends in Czecho- 





who | 


uni- | 


I am much more fortunate | 


slovakia; friends who have only pas- 
give means of resistance at their 
disposal. 

But the spirit of the conquered 
nations is not dead. Yes, “Der Tag” 
will come—but not for Germany’s 
good. This “Der Tag” will come 
| when freedom-loving people unleash 
their full fury against their con- 
| querors. Meanwhile, over here the 
Knudsens, Hillmans, Sikorskys and | 
| thousands of others whom this coun- 
try has adopted will be doing their 
part to accomplish a dual goal, re- 
payment of their debt to the United 
States and avengement of the bar- 
barism inflicted on their native 
lands, 





Destined to Lead 
Some years ago, a Czech com- 
poser came to this country for a 
visit. The American people extended | 


| 


him all possible hospitality 
showed its appreciation of his ™ 
cal talent. Antonin Dvorak did 
forget—Czechs seldom forget f@ 
extended them. As a measure 
his gratitude to the American } 
ple, Dvorak composed the 
World Symphony.” 

By destiny, by virtue of the | 
ous past and by the .determ! 
for an equally glorious future, 
American people are designated 
lead the “New World Symp 
which will follow our victory. 
will lead a world based on 
mental principles of law, ethics 
religions—a world which will # 
for human betterment and prep 
and not for its destruction. “AS 
of their adopted sons and & 
of their Army, it is a priv 
do my small bit in working 
that end. 
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ARY WEDDING 





eryoneHasFunkxceptMules 


“SILL, Okla—A ceremony 
jn tradition and always a 
* for pack-artillerymen in 

was brought back to the 
this week to the tune of 
ts, wedding bells and rolling 

the Fort Sill Replacement 


n was Sill’s first “pack- 
wedding’ in many years, 
officers and men of the 6th 
Regiment for one of their 
Mion, Lt. Perry Graves, and 
, the former Clara Mae 


did the happy bride and 
som suspect what was wait- 
them when they came out 
of the west chapel after 
ried in military fashion by 
Eunace A. Wallace. 
front the stage had been 
the colorful and traditional 
w often given for pack-how- 
mn in bygone years. There, 
ared stalwarts of the pack 
gtood ready in full regalia. 
and bridegroom were 
ptly hustled to improvised 
” atop two of the largest 
d women guests were ush- 
9 wagons drawn by three 
Bairs of willing though some- 
nfused animals. 
y Maj. Garrison C. Coverdale 
husky mule, and followed by 
st Battalion’ band, the pro- 
wound its way around and 
the replacement center area. 
> of soldiers stared wide- 
the spectacle, and cameras 
from all, angles. 
mant Graves must have felt 
home since he is also from 
, proverbial home of the 
t the very rocky ride proved 
new Mrs. Graves was one 
world’s best sports. She took 
mps like a trooper, 
engaging in the ceremony 
Brig. Gen. Waldo C. Potter, 
Jerome J. Waters, Jr., Col. W. 
lattimore and many other officers, 
‘icago wtride their long-eared, but not 
stubborn mounts. 


Topping the whole thing off was 
entrance of Lt. Col. Arnold W. 
iter, decked out in a long-tailed 
tand old hat, and fully armed 
a ‘ong-barreled shotgun, to 
f the affair still further a strict 
itary wedding.” 
escorted the newly - wedded 
to one of the new officers’ 
where the wedding reception 
held. In keeping with the at- 
Phere, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
s then cut their wedding cake 
his long, shiny saber. 


edie’? Cha pel 
ledicated 


fORT JACKSON, S. C.—An attrac- 
white chapel was dedicated Sun- 
afternoon to the use of sick 
lets and other patients in the 
jon Hospital with exercises ap- 
priate to the occasion. 
Wl, Lewis C. Pope, Post Public 
lions Officer, gave the official 
Mentation of Chapel” address, 
nting Col. R. E. Beebe, Post 
lander, who is away on official 
ness. 
Wl. T. E. Scott, Post Surgeon, who 
instrumental in securing the 
chapel; Maj. S. W. Matthews, 
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manding officer; Maj. F. W. 
litt, executive officer of the Sta- | 
i Hospital, and Chaplains J. W.! 
her, E. W. Andrews and A. S. 
Mm also participated in the im- 
Miive dedicatory exercises. 
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Brownes’ 
mturies Old 


Sam Browne belt worn by our 
is not even remotely modern 

ign. 

Ss known as the Sam Browne 
but actually, it’s equipment is 
& the military profession. 

“opted by our Army during the 
d War and approved by General 
J, Pershing when he was Chief 

, the belt derives its name 
‘General Sir Samuel Browne, an 
Mish officer who served in the 
Campaigns in India. Having 
® arm in battle, he devised the 
% that he might carry his equip- 
despite his handicap. 
Similar belt was issued to the 

States Army during the pe- 
1855-1858. This belt was used 
by Officers, but by enlisted men 
Light Artillery and the Mount- 

_ Syme €s. Similar belts were worn 
ictory. tish soldiers during the Revo- 

d on ry War. 

7, ethich & centuries before this, a belt 

h will ' S type was carried by the Cru- 

and Pp who carried their battle axe 
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Motorcyclist Tackles 1550 Miles 
Road to Enlist at Chanute 


Of Icy 


By Pvt. H. Kendall Olds 


CHANUTE FIELD, Ill.—To most people a 1550-mile motorcycle 
trip over snow covered roads during sub-zero weather would be an 
ordeal to be undertaken only because of necessity. 

But to Pvt. Earl R. Atwater, it’s just’another trip. For Private 

. _ ——¢ Atwater made the long trip from his 
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Croft 
Capers 


VIN! {14YQDNLHNR UU SSMOOUUEEYG ENEAO UU LASLUUUUHYSREOUOLESAGY ANLOOOUONENG LEONG 

CAMP CROFT, S. C.—Col. Clar- 
R. last became 
fourth commander of Camp 

it activated last 
He succeeded Brig. Gen, 
Alexander M. Patch, Jr., relieved of 
command of this infantry training 
replacement center upon his transfer 
to Washington. Fifty-three years old 
and native of Kansas, Colonel Hueb- 
ner has risen from the ranks, having 
received his first commission, that 
of a second lieutenant, in 1916 after 
serving as an enlisted man, He was 
attached to the general staff in 
Washington, prior to assuming the 
Croft command. ... Al Jolson cap- 
tured Camp Croft last week. The 
inimitable singer and actor of stage, 
screen and radio, followed his old 
tactics—he surrounded the post and 
its thousands of officers and 
with laughter, and within 
minutes had them in the palm of 
his hand. On USO-Camp Shows 
sponsored tour of Fourth corps area, 
Jolson appeared in a post theater 
and presented two 45-minute, one- 
man performances for soldier-audi- 
ences. : Croftites also were 
entertained last week by “Junior 
Miss,” Broadway stage hit-farce, also 
brought here via USO... . Over 300 
enlisted men will be pulled from 
Croft in forthcoming weeks for 
transfer as cadremen for new branch 
immaterial training center at Fort 
McClellan, Ala. This will mark the 
second shipment of Croft cadremen 
to serve at McClellan Coach 
Rex Enright of South Carolina Uni- 
versity, who used to lug the leather 
for Rockne and Notre Dame, said 
last week he hoped to book an 
opening football game with Fort 
Jackson (S. C.) and another game 
with Camp Croft Oct. 10. ... The 
Croft Crusaders ranked with out- 
standing s@rvice teams on the 
greensward last fall... . Plans are 
afoot to salvage lead from the impact 
area of Croft’s rifle, machine gun 
and pistol ranges, the post quarter- 
master has announced. If all the 
lead can be recovered, there will be 
approximately 278,000 pounds suit- 
able for salvage. Iron and metal 
firm of nearby Spartanburg has been 
awarded the contract to salvage the 
scrap. 
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home at Rapid City, N. D. to Chanute 
Field to enlist in the Air Corps. 
When the Chanute Field soldier | 
left home the temperature stood at 
10 degrees below zero. In an effort 





to avoid hazardous roads, he made a} 
circuitous trip via Denver, Colo. De-| 
spite his efforts, he ran into 
and ice covered roads most of the| 
way with the trip finally taking 
full week. 

The trip across Kansas was the 
worst, Atwater relates. For 2% days 
he bucked head winds, traveled over 
ice covered roads at 15 miles an 
hour and pushed his machine through 
snow banks in crossing the state. 

But the former construction worker 
passes the trip off as “just another 
jaunt.” In civilian life he rode motor- 
bikes in various types of competition 
including cross country rides and hill 
climbing. In the latter contests he 
holds the record for making the 
longest climb at Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Pvt. Atwater is working in a 
supply room, awaiting assignment to 
take an air mechanic course. 


a 





snow | ~ 


'By Provost Marshall 


Soldiers May Insure 
Love for Two-Bits 


CAMP CALLAN, Calif.—For 


just twenty-five cents a Callan 


soldier can insure his girl friends’ affection for a month by applying 
to the “Love Insurance, Ltd.”, for a unique policy devised by Pvt. 


Clifford Elliott of Battery C, 58th Training Battalion. 


Private 


Elliott, former farmer, conceived the idea of “love insurance” after 
seeing the amount of worrying that newly-inducted soldiers do about 


holding the affection of the girls 





friend back home. 

Each payday, like the laundry and 
show ticket collectors, the “love in- 
surance salesman stands just outside 
the battery office to sell monthly 
policies to worried rookies. Usually 
a pool of about $15 is collected and 
this is held in reserve for the first 
fellow who loses his girl friend to 
some yet-to-be-inducted fellow back 
home. No policy holder really be- 
lieves that she will forget him, but 
if she does—well, 15 iron men, or 
over half a month’s salary, will cer- 
tainly help to ease the pain. 

Since the original “policy” was es- 


Blizzard Stops 
oldier at Gate 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—A true | 
orphan of the storm was discovered 
at Camp Edwards last week in the 
person of Pvt. Arthur T, McDermott 
of Hyannis. 

The raging blizzard that swept the 
eastern seaboard left many soldiers 
stranded and virtually helpless but 
McDermott’s adventure probably has 
no equal among soldiers here. 

After leaving Hyannis, McDer- 
mott’s auto was halted and forced 
into a snow drift by a tree which 
had fallen across the highway at 
Mashpee. Three more times he had 
to push his auto out of high snow 
drifts. 

The climax came after reaching 
camp where a stranded auto blocked 
his path and he was unable to pass 
on either side, go forward or back- 
ward. 

His barrack ‘still more than two 
miles away, McDermott decided the 
night was not made for walking, and 
proceeded to fall asleep. 

At dawn he was awakened by a 
scraping noise near the car. Unable 
to see because of the snow drifts, he 
attracted the attention of a road 
crew by rapping on a window. The 
rescue came at 6 a.m., exactly geven 
hours after he departed from Hy- 
annis, 17 miles away. 


Buck-Passing Decried 


CAMP STEWART, Ga. — Passing 
the buck is more than well known 
to Army circles, but Camp Stewart's 
provost marshal is on record against 
it. 

Lt. Col. William V. Ochs, game 
warden of the post’s 280,000-acre res- 
ervation, recently bagged a _ nine- 
point “buck” on the camp preserves. 

The head and antlers of the noble 
animal have been mounted, hung in 
the new office of the Provost Mar- 
shal, and are inscribed in bold letters 
as follows: 

“The Provost Marshal Keeps His 
Buck, He Never Passes It.” 
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} THE CIGARETTE OF 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


tablished several changes have been 
made. One sly private created a 
furore when he deposited three quar- 
ters in the hat to insure the affec- 
tions of three different young ladies 
in his home town. This led to the 
limiting of policies to one to a cus- 
tomer. Another change _ recently 
added is that a soldier may designate 
the girl friend as beneficiary. In this 
case she receives a copy of the policy 
and the hoped for psychological re- 
sult is that she will think twice 
before running the risk of being 
accused of being untrue for just a 
mean $15. 
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Camp Croft Calendar 


Inaugurated on Radio 


CAMP CROFT, S. C.—‘“What’ll we do tonight?” 


That’s a 


familiar phrase in Army barracks after a hard day’s work on the 


drill field. 


In order to help soldiers find the best answer to this 


frequent problem, the radio section of the Public Relations Office 
has inaugurated a new radio program. 
Called the “Camp Croft Calendar,’ this new feature is directed 





ee 


By Pvt. OSCAR WILLIAMS, Post S-2 

FORT BLISS, Tex.—Eugene Henry 
Heise of Foreston, Minn., is only 10 
years old and in the fifth grade, but 
he wants to get.in the Army and he 
doesn't want to waste any time 
about it. 

These are the sentiments he ex- 
pressed, in no uncertain terms, in a 
letter to the “Captain of Fort Bliss.” 

“I think our country can use all 
the soldiers it can get these days,” 
he wrote. 

He said he wantéd to join the Cav- 
alry because he knew “a lot about 
horseback riding.” Eventually, he 
assured the “Captain,” he would get 
to become an officer, but he wanted 
to get into the Army “for the war 
now.” 








i 





CHOOSE HYMN 


Maybe some unit’s topkick had 
something to do with the choice of 
the favorite religious song at the 
Fort Bliss. ; 

According to a survey made by 
Col. Clifford L. Miller, post chaplain, 

the favorite religious song at the 
post is “When the Roll Is Called Up 
Yonder.” Second in popularity is 
“The Old Rugged Cross.” 

The song is to be sung in a salute 
to Fort Bliss over the Hour of Charm 
program on a Sunday night, 


BLISS BOXERS 


Six of the eight boxers who go 
from the El Paso Golden Gloves dis- 
trict to participate in the Texas State 
Golden Gloves at Fort Worth on Feb. 
11 hail from Fort Bliss units. 

The sextet is training hard for the 
championship bouts under the di- 
rection of Lt. Roscoe R. Kerr and Lt. 
Ralph Cissne. 

The soldier-pugilists are Manuel 
Ortega, Biggs Field, featherweight; 
G. Pena, 7th Cavalry, lightweight; 
Eli Ketich, 12th Cavalry, middle- 
weight; Speedy Baldwin, Division 
artillery, welterweight; Mervin Ring- 
lero, 7th Cavalry, light heavyweight; 
and Austin O’Jibway, 8th Cavalry, 
heavyweight. 





LEAVES FOR LOWRY 


Fort Bliss’ first selective service 
soldier, Thomas N. Lott, former 
school teacher of El Paso, has left 
the post to enter the Air Corps. 

Announcement came today that 
Lott, who is now a staff sergeant in 
the Chemical Warfare Section of the 
ist Cavalry Division, is to enter a 
cuurse at Lowry Field, Colo., from 
which he is to emerge a_ photo- 


@entirely to the soldiers. It’s a ten- 
minute program, aired Monday 
through Saturday over local WSPA. 
It is scheduled from 11:45 to 11:55 
am. Monday through Friday and 
12:45 to 1:00 p.m. on Saturdays in 
order ‘to reach all the service men 
when they’re near a radio. 

The theme of the program is to 


inform the men of all the activities 
in camp and nearby Spartanburg 
for that night. These include: what's 
playing at the camp theaters; en- 
tertainment in the various recreation 
halls; special shows presented by 
the morale office; the night’s sched- 
ule for the two service clubs; special 
traveling shows, such as USO-Camp 
Shows: athletic events; entertain- 
mént in the USO clubs in town; par- 
ties planned by the churches; and 
functions of particular interest to 
soldiers at Converse College. Time, 
place, and the price of admission is 
given for each activity. When pos- 
sible, comments on the type and 
quality of the production are given. 

Theater bulletins, recreation bul- 
letins, USO news and personal con- 
tacts are used as sources of material. 
The information is gathered, edited 
and written fresh each day to insure 
timeliness. 

This addition brings to 12 the total 
number of broadcasts, and three 
hours and fifty minutes of time each 
week, presented over the local sta- 
tions by the Public Relations Office’s 
radio section. 





graphic laboratory commander, 


OLD TIMER VOLUNTEERS 


Charles A. Snyder, a boxer of New 
York City, is 59 years old, well past 
the draft age, but he wants to ride 
again with his old outfit, the 12th 
Cavalry. 

A letter written here recently ex- 
plained that during 1909-1912 he was 
in Troop H of the 12th Cavalry in 
the Philippine Islands. Accompany- 
ing the letter was a dog-eared roster 
of non-commissioned officers of the 
time. 

Wrote he: “I spent ten years in 
the ring and ten more in gym work 
and at 59 I feel like a man of 40... 
I do want to get in the business in 
the Islands.” 


FINE TIME 


Division Field Artillery troops 
from Fort Bliss were preparing to 
start dancing with 30 pretty El Paso 
girls at a downtown USO club last 
week when suddenly the news came 
that the entire division artillery was 
to be called on an alert. 

The girls were left all alone. 

Five soldiers who did not belong to 
the artillery, but who happened to 
be lounging at the clab, claimed they 
had a wonderful time. 











HOW TO TELL 





A SERIES 


The Army’s Planes 


Vought-Sikorsky Kingfisher 











INTERNATIONAL CARGO in this jeep are Gen. Jesus Jaime Quinones, commander of the 
Juarez, Chih., garrison; Maj. Gen. Innis P. Swift, commander of the Ist Cavalry Division; and 
Gen. ‘Rodrigo Quevedo, commander of the Ist Mexican Army Zone. Just before they crawled 
into the vehicle, General Swift cracked: “Why don't they take a picture of US carrying the 


CAR?” 


—AT Photo by Bradt, Bliss 8-2 





A SITE TER SEE 


























a carrier or a landing field. 


of the wings. 





The Kingfisher, a mid-wing monoplane, is designed: for 
observing enemy naval maneuvers and spotting gunfire. The 
Navy calls it an “observation scout,” but its manufacturers 
say it is fit for service as a dive bomber also. The plane is 
equally at home on the catapult of a battleship, the deck of 


Three-view silhouette’ shows the ship equipped with 
fixed landing gear. Sometimes the landing gear is replaced 
by a seaplane float and wingtip floats. Points of recognition 
(side view): Enclosed cockpit extending almost to the tail; 
(full view): Straight leading edge of the wing and unusual 
shape of the tail assembly; (front view): The upward sweep 











Hunk Outer Hiz Bellie, 
Pur Bull iz Gud az Ded 


By Pfc. DONALD HUTCHESON 


Lt. Col. D. M. Gunn, newly ‘appointed judge advocate of the 
II Army Corps, got his first man-size job since taking over his new 


duties—and oh, what a job! 


The trouble started during the First Army maneuvers in North 
Carolina when a II Army Corps tank was said to have struck a 


bull owned by W. L. Harris. 
letter: 


Claims Man, 
Federal Army, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Colonel Gunn received the following 


Dear sir, on the 28th of November yure tank was going to 


Lilesville and run into my bull just near Jim’s run, 
You ord to see him. 


my paster. 
think he is any use hardly. 
his belly at least a foot square. 
as a bull hardly. 


He wuz in 
He is in a site to see. I dont 


Yure tank tuck a peace of hide outer 
I dont think he will be of any use 
I wish you would tel the president that he is 


ded fer he is gud as ded ever sence yure tank struck him. 


Yure respectfullie, 


P. 8S. 


durn blue. 


Signed (W. L. Harris) 


Tle wux a red bull but he stans roun dese days mity 


As no veterinarian bill or other affidavit was enclosed with the 
letter, the colonel states that it is difficult to decide if a nogood live 


bull is dead or not. 





Cousins ”2-Mile Apart at Upton 
Find Mail Communication Easy 


CAMP UPTON, N. Y.—Two cousins 
from Amsterdam, N. Y., who haven't 
seen each other for several years, 
are now living less than a half a 
mile apart here and haven't gotten 
together yet. 


| not 


They have tried hard, even resort- ; 


ing to the mails, but 


been unsuccessful, 

Their trouble began last Saturday 
when Pvt. Albert Saldis, who had 
been released to the reserves last 
fall, reported back to active duty at 


so far have 


the Reception Center here. Saldis 
learned that his cousin, Technical 
Sgt. Peter Lipkan, was assistant 


chief clerk of the reception center's 


Old Book Holds Kisses 
Of a ‘Filly’ from Philly 


KEESLER FIELD, Miss.—A shat- 
tered romance has been rescued from 
the Keesler Field dump, but perhaps 
no one can ever weave its pieces 
back into the Pennsylvania high 
school idyll it must have been. 

The only evidence is found in a 
copy of Charles Dickens’ “A Tale of 
Two Cities,” picked up with several 
other books by Pvt. Isaiah Bragg of 
the %th QM Detachment. 

Inside the cover of the volume are 
numerous lipstick kisses big, 
red ones. And in the upper right 
hand corner are the words: 

“Philadelphia, Pa.” 


The name that was once written 
above the address is gone—gone with 
the love of this Air Corps soldier. 











records and assignments office. The 
newly-arrived soldier decided to pay 
his relative a visit. 

But he found his project easier 
thought than done. Because he was 
permanently established, Saldis 
was not permitted to leave his com- 
pany area, even to visit the records 
and assignments office about 500 
yards away. So he did the next best 
thing. He wrote Lipkan a letter, 
informing him of his presence in 
camp. 

Receiving the letter Monday, Lip- 


kan retraced the 500-yard route the 
letter had travelled, but could not 
locate his cousin. Saldis was being 


issued new clothing and performing 


other duties required of every new 
arrival. 

Lipkan tried again the next day, 
but was too late. Between his two 


visits Saldis had been transferred 
but not far away. He had been as- 
signed to another detachment, lo- 
cated about a half mile from Ser- 
geant Lipkan’s office. 
Lipkan is still trying. 


New One: ‘Keep Mum Chum’ 


FORT HAMILTON, N. Y. 
Mum Chum,” catch phrase which 
was introduced in a recent issue of 
the Fort Hamilton Gazette, is now 
sweeping the country. The phrase 
| was introduced to the GAZETTE by 
Cpl. Charles Richman, editor, who 
is a member of the staff of the Post 
| Public Relations Office. Leading ar- 
tists will be invited to submit 
sketches with “Keep Mum Chum” 
as a theme, 








CALLING ALL CARS! 





“Keep | 


Station Wagon 
Fools Officer 


PINE CAMP, N. Y.—This is i 
story of an officer—of necessity a 
unnamed officer—of Pine Camp Mik 
tary Reservation who had a litt 
difficulty with station wagons. 

The Officer “X"’ in question us' 
rode in to Pine Camp from Wate 
town in a station wagon with a 
other officer, but on a particular day 
the other officer didn’t appear. %& 
Officer “X” decided to drive in him 
self. He was to go to his companion’ 
house to pick up the station wagon 
and drive it to camp. 

The fact that the vehicle had bee 
parked a couple of doors down th 
block aroused no curiosity in ou 
officer. He drove it back to camp 

Meanwhile, an alarm had gone out 
from the Watertown police reporting 
that a station wagon had been taker 
from a street in Watertown—t 
same place, as it happened, wh 
Officer “X” had picked up what he 
thought was his companion’s vehicle. 

To his embarrassment he som 
discovered that he’d taken the wrong 
vehicle. A bit of explaining righted 
the situation, but Officer “X” i 
hereby resolved to look twice here 
after before he even opens the dow 
of another station wagon. 


Ontario Players Present Show 


FORT ONTARIO, N. Y.—The Om 
tario Players, a little theatre grow 
composed of enlisted men and off 
cers and their wives, presented f 
plays—‘Submerged” and “Good Night 
Caroline’—at the Fort Playhous 
Special acts by individuals and mr 
sic by the Post orchestra also wa 
on the program. 
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How Do U. S. Air Bases 


—repel attack? 
—deliver attack? 


What About 


—the men? 

—the planes? 
—training? 
—strategy? 
—aircraft carriers? 


Every question is answered in 


AIR BASE 


(Just Out!) 


By BOONE T. GUYTON 
Test Pilot, Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft 


"Clear, straightforward, intensely 
interesting. Guyton tells of his 
personal experiences as a flying 
cadet and later with the fleet 
maneuvers. Recommended for 
accurate picture of life in ™ 
service.” Book-of-the-Month Club 
News. Illustra 


ted with $2.50 


photographs 
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rig. Gen. Fred L. Walker 
ts 2nd Star at Bowie 


BOWIE, Tex.—After 31 
service Brig. Gen. Fred L. 
, 36th Infantry Division com- 
advanced a grade to the 
‘of major general entitled him 
sion commander, a post he 
for four months. 
was little ceremony as Lt. 
E. Mosely, Judge Advocate 
Division, administered the 
office, and Capt. F. R. Reese, 
ral’s Aide, pinned a second 
on his shoulder. 
1 Walker was one of the 
brigadier generals nominated 
= temporary promotion by Presi- 
Roosevelt on January 14. 
‘The promotion was another step 
, in his record of service that 
in 1911 as a second lieutenant 
jp the 13th Infantry at Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. Since then he has 
gen service in the Philippines be- 
fe the World War, served with 


—_ 


(aiborne Bakers to Vie 
for ‘Pastry King’ Crown 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.—A grand 


Gen. John J. Pershing’s Punitive 
Expedition against Pancho Villa, and 
been overseas with the 30th Infantry 
of the Third Division as a major, 
advancing to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel the day after the armistice 
was signed.. He was inspector gen- 
eral of the Third Division, which 
served in the Army of Occupation 
in_Germany. 

Commander of a battalion in the 
battle of the Marne and active in 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive, he 
wears the Distinguished Service 
Cross and Purple Heart with Oak 
Leaf Cluster decorations. 


Upon reduction of the army in 
Jul¥, 1920, he reverted to the rank 
of major, Regular Army, and rose 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel in 
1935 and colonel in 1940. 

Since the war he has beén grad- 
uated from the Infantry School, the 
Command and General Staff School, 
and the Army War College, serving 
as an instructor in the latter for 
four years. 

General Walker served for a time 
as executive officer of the Army 
troops stationed at Tientsin, China, 





: and later commanded the 15th In- 
for the best looking and tasting | fantry, Fort Lewis, Wash. 
ake will be presented to the “Pastry He became a general officer in 


fing” at Camp Claiborne by judges 
ga benefit party for the Army relief 
fund on February 11. The party will 
fe held here at the officers’ country 


April, 1941, upon assignment to the 
Second Division after serving as as- 
sistant Chief of Staff of the Second 
Army with stations in Memphis and 
Chicago. F 

General Walker was assigned as 
commander of the 36th Infantry Di- 
vision during the Louisiana Maneu- 
vers in September 1941. 

One of his sons is Capt. Fred L. 
Walker, Jr., who is stationed at 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. 


All messes at Camp Claiborne are 
digible to enter the contest. Cakes 
@ill be delivered to the back entrance 
d the officers’ club with a sealed 
mvelope containing the name of the 
baker and the organization he rep- 
Tesents. 








IN THE ARMY only six weeks, Pvt. Charles Varos has been assigned to give driving instruc- 


tion at the motor pool of the Armored Force RTC, Fort Knox, Ky. Reason: He was a dare- 


devil driver for Lucky Teeter and Jimmy Lynch's Death Dodgers for five years. 


Varos says 


he’s crashed more than 500 automobiles and claims to have been a patient in 145 hospitals 





as a result. 


—Signal Corps Photo 





Mary ‘2-Times’ Cavalry; 


By Pvt. Oscar Williams, Post S-2 

FORT BLISS, Tex.—The Cavalry at Fort Bliss and Infantry 
training elements of Camp Wheeler, Ga., have plunged in to an un- 
declared war—and it’s all over a woman. 


The gorgeous damsel who launched a thousand verbal broad- 
fides between two branches of thee 
gtvice is a lissome and tiny 1ass, | sway 


7, when Headquarters of 1st Cav- 
i “Miohty|2lry Division this week got Mary 
& Mary Ann Mercer, the “Mighty | Ann’s sponsors, the Brown and Wil- 


ae. et tadio, who is scheduled to liamson Tobacco Company on the line 
make an appearance at Fort Bliss | — a 


Feb. 21 and promise of a date with Mary 
as : . that kk Ann here Saturday, Feb. 21. 

s everyone knows 1a nows cas ne 
mything at all in Fort Bliss, Mary According to tentative plans, she 


Annis the “Huddle Girl” of the 1st|'* “ying here, a week after her ap- 


War Looms 


pearance at Camp Wheeler. She will 
sing possibly over one of the local 
radio stations, and appear in El Paso 
and of course at Fort Bliss. 

Other plans are tentative, but they 
are going to be on a grandiose scale, 
you can bet your G.I, boots. 

Result of it all? Well, for one 
thing Mary Ann has got to choose 
between the infantry and the cavalry, 
once and for all. And troopers here 
at Fort Bliss have it pretty well 
established in their minds, that after 
her visit here, the undercutting 
doughboys of Camp Wheeler will not 
get the nod. 





Cavalry Division Lancers, the unani- 
Mous choice of the football squad 
hen a member chanced to see her 
pieture. 

For that matter, she might just as 
well be designated the “sweetheart” 
of the Cavalry, because troopers from 
Fort Riley to Maine, from the Philip- 
pines to Ireland, agree there’s noth- 
ing that stirs them like the full 
Profile of La Mercer; or than her 


Looie a Citizen 


Of U.S., Canada 


By Pvt. J. G. SWARTS, JR. 


GOWEN FIELD, 
heard about the 


Idaho—You'’ve 
“Man Without a 


million-dollar vocal chords giving out | Country.” 
over Uncle Walter’s Doghouse show} Gomes now a man with two 
on Friday nights. countries. 


Then came the 1st Infantry Train- 
ing Regiment of Camp Wheeler, that 
tried to do a bit of interloping with 
the Cavairy’s best girl—and the feud 


He is Lt. Philip A. Laylander, a 
photographic officer at Gowen Field. 


Laylander was born in British Co- 


was on lumbia, the son of a mining engineer. 

First bi t x by the For seven years of his boyhood he 
ow was struc : : de 

. lived in the wilds of that country, 

Wheelerites when they chose the| _ 


at a “town” which lay 100 miles from 
the nearest railroad. That made him 
a Canadian citizen. 
‘Then he moved with his family 
are planning ~ s . _| who were American citizens, to the 
panies of the p> mare page Boer | United States. Later he matriculated 
Company to have the honor of es-| > the University of California, = 
corting the pulchritudinous Mercer | !t was there that he was ger ee 
to the “Dawnce,” hearts and all. The | out on the puzzling problem of his 
Sarat company, according to plans, | So°ti rican Institutions” class told 
Shoot i ri “hi | ‘ s tol 
or séme sea haan tian on aan arene that his was a duel citi- 
Which individual (and bedazzled) sol-| zenship. He was an yoo the 
t will get to step out with Mary | United States, and a Canadian in 
Ann personally. | Canada. 
A marvelous plan for a bit of grand | “But I can’t go wrong in either 
ny. | event,” Lieutenant Laylander told an 
But the Cavalry didn’t take it lying interviewer. “I’m on the right side 
They got in a blow right| regardless.” 
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Cavalry’s own Mary Ann as their 
"Favorite Date” at their big Valen- 
tine Dance, Saturday, Feb. 14. 
It seems as if these trench soldiers | 
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KEESLER FIELD, Miss. — The 
field’s intra-squadron sports program 
has assumed the highly competitive 
stage. Within the past few weeks, 
seven outdoor basketball courts have 
been erected and are in almost con- 
Stant use. All squadron and intra- 
squad games to date have been 
played on the new red clay courts. 
However, several encounters have 
been played by Keesler fives against 
town teams in the Gulfport High 
School gym. Boxing, volleyball, bad- 
minton, touch football and outdoor 


field sports also have- been included 
on the athletic program, 


TASTE FOR RUBBER 


Saboteurs at Keesler Field? 
Air Force Band has two. 

With utter disregard for the recent 
rubber rationing program, th® band’s 
pet squirrels recently ate threes 
fourths of an eraser unconsciously 
poked through the cage by a Keesler 
reporter. 

The Air Force Band’s pet baby 
squirrels, Johnny and Betz, were 
caught in August near the old tent 
area. Housed in a cage outside the 
Band’s barrack, the pets, notwith- 
standing their subversive activities, 
are doing nicely. 

Other than rubber, 
nuts and bread. 


AIR RAID HOAX 


The drone of airplane motors and 
the explasion of dropping bombs 
caused considerable excitement re- 
cently in the 303rd Technical School 
Squadron here. All was peaceful and 
quiet in No, 16 barrack as lights 
were out UNTIL the bombs, 
airplanes and general violence sud- 
denly awoke every man. The sol- 
diers grabbed brooms, rakes and 
shovels, ready for anything. 

One of the more courageous lads 
ventured outside, leaned against a 
nearby wall and heard all those 
bursting bombs and droning planes 

. in the post theater. . . . Appar- 


The 


they are fed 





ently, it was quite a movie. 
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This year, more than ever before, your remembrance 
of sentimental old St. Valentine’s day will have a 
world of welcome meaning to “the girl you left behind.” 
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She will heartily cheer your choice of a Parker 
Debutante or Sub-deb Pen or Set, just as you will 
cheer if someone sends you a super-charged Parker 
Vacumatic. For, repeated unbiased surveys, coast to 
coast, prove that Parker is the No. 1 choice with the 
largest number of people. 

See the beautifully boxed Valentine’s Gift Sets of 
Parker Vacumatic Pens and matched Writefine Pen- 
cils, at post exchanges, service stores, or at the 
shops in town. Don’t forget her Parker and she 
won't forget you! 

The Parker Pen Co., New York, Chicago, San Francisco; 
Factories at Janesville, Wisconsin and Toronto, Canada; 
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There’s Nary a Mule at Wheeler—Just Wheels 


THERE’S NO getting around it, times have changed. Proof that this world- 
shaking statement is an historical truth is furnished in these two pictures. 
The one at right shows a World War I picket line at Camp Wheeler, Ga.; the 
other the 1942 version of same. Those animals in the 1918 picture are called 


mules, although World War I teamsters had various and sundry other ap- 
propriate names for them. The vehicles in the modern Wheeler picket line 
are currently referred to as jeeps. They don't kick you when you're not 
looking and they get there quicker if the road is all right. 
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THIS IS YOUR ARMY 
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Military commentators in general 
agree that the modern armored fight- 
ing vehicle is the legitimate descend- 
ant — modernized, mechanized and 
streamlined—of the armored knight 
who rode roughshod over the ill- 
armed and unarmed foot soldiers of 
the Middle Ages. Of the exploits of 
the armored knights, good, bad and 
indifferent, historians, poets, min- 
strels and story-tellers have recorded 
more than sufficient. But, of the 
skills and labors of the artisans who 
kept the knights in what might be 
called working order, there is a 
dearth of information. 

Obviously after a knight had been 
tumbled off his horse and had hit 
the ground with a clang, his armor 
must have needed the services of an 
expert maintenance man. Neverthe- 
less, history is generally silent on 
the manner in which this chore was 
handled and on the methods by 
which the maintenance men for the 
one-man tanks of the days of chivalry 
were trained. Repairs to the out- 
standing units of King Arthur's Ar- 
mored Force: appear to have been 
done more or less by magic. 

There is no magic in the mainte- 
nance of a modern armored force 
unless the skills and techniques of 
modern science be so classed. The 
technicians who keep the modern 
armored units in condition are 
trained in the Armored Force School, 
in which the technique of the “as- 
sembly line” is applied to the work 
of educating specialists for the force. 
This school was established by the 
late Maj. Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, 
known in the Army as the “Father 
of the Armored Force.” 

On August 7, 1940, General Chaffee 
fssued the following directive: 

“There will be established at Fort 
Knox, Kentucky, an Armored Force 





School, for the purpose of training | 
all military specialists in the Ar-| 


‘Armored Force School 


mored Force.” 

It took some time to assemble the 
necessary instructors and equipment, 
but* on Nov. 4, 1940, the Armored 
Force School enrolled the first stu- 
dents in its own plant—which was 
built from scratch. It was far from 
complete when the school opened. 
Oil drum braziers loaded with .coke 
were used to warm the shops and 
class rooms until furnaces could be 
delivered and installed. The first 
class included 219 commissioned of- 
ficers and 1615 enlisted men, from 
the First and second Armored Divi- 
sions and the 70th Tank Battalion, 
along with ten enlisted men of the 
Marine Corps. 

In the early stages of the school’s 
existence there was naturally some 
experimentation with the curriculum. 
And in the meantime the work of 
completing the physical plant pro- 
ceeded. When it was finally finished 
there were 341 buildings, of which 
41 were for instruction purposes. 
The others included barracks, a the- 
ater with a seating capacity of more 
than 1000, a post office, a branch 
post exchange, and recreation in- 
stallafions. 

Soon it was announced that the 
Armored Force was to be enlarged 
and this announcement provided a 
new problem for the school. It was 
not considered wise to enlarge the 
plant so the classes were put on a 
two-shift basis. Instead 
classes running eight hours a day, 
five days a week, they were held 
twelve hours a day, six days a week, 
a six-hour shift to a class. Students 
of one class checked in at 6 a.m. and 
knocked off at 12 noon. Students of 
the other class checked in at 1 p.m. 
and were dismissed at 7 p.m. Courses 
were reorganized so that every piece 
of equipment in the school was in 
use all day, on every class day. 

The courses are designed to turn 





Twin Coleusie’ Service Records 


In Duplicate Since West Point 


FT. KNOX, Ky. — Announcement | 
was made this week of the promo- 
tions of “the Air Corps-Armored 


Hop at Moultrie 
For Polio Fund 


FORT MOULTRIE, S. C.—Charles- 
ton’s harbor defenders stationed on 
this historic island post did their 
part toward helping the nation’s 
crippled children Saturday night 
with a President's Birthday Ball in 
the post recreation hall. 

The aid was contributed since the 
War Department prohibits charging | 
soldiers an entrance fee to dances 
held on the post. 

Shortly after the artillerymen’s 
dance got underway, a grand march 
proceeded to the front of the hall, 
where soldiers dropped their contri- 
butions into a huge collection plate 
in front of the bandstand. Mean- | 
while, a tabulation of the donations | 
Was made and the results displayed | 
on a “money thermometer” designed 
by the post chaplain. 

The entire collection was turned 
over to the foundation established 
by President Roosevelt for helping 
victims of infantile paralysis. 

Charleston staged its dance on the 
previous evening. The quota of 
Moultrie soldiers allowed to attend 
the town dance was filled days ahead, 
but- artillerymen left behind that 
night saw their Charleston belles at 
the post dance the following night. 


, 


| or 





| lieutenants on 


| 1932: 


; on July 15, 1941. 


Force twins”—Robert M. and 
J. Bell—from the rank of 
major to that of lieutenant colonel. 

Colonels Lee and Bell both 
graduated from West Point as second 
June 11, 1931; both 
transferred to the Air Corps on Jan. 
1933; Colonel Lee from Cavalry 
and Colonel Bell from Field Artil- 
lery; both attended the Air Corps 
Primary Flying School in 1932; both 
attended the Air Corps Advanced 
Flying School Pursuit 
both attended the 
School in 1940; 
rated Pilots and 


Lee 
William 


were 


Course in 
Air 
Tactical and both 


are as Combat 


Observers. 

On August 1, 1935, both were pro- 
moted to first lieutenants; both were 
promoted to captain on Sept. 9, 1940 
and both were promoted to major 
The nomination for 
the promotion to the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel was approved on the 
same date but Col. Bell's promotion 
effected on Jan. 15, 1942, and Col. 
Lee’s not until Jan. 25, 1942. How- 
ever, both rank in the grade of 
lieutenant colonel from January 23, 
1942, 

Colonel Lee is Air Officer, Armored 
Force Headquarters, and Colonel Bell 
is Air Officer, lst Armored Division. 

Colonel Bell was born in the state 
of New York, Feb. 1, 1908; Col. Lee 
in the state of New Hampshire, April 
13, 1909, 


of holding | 


Corps | 
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out expert specialists in every phase 
of tank utilization, from radio opera- 
tors to experts on internal combus- 
tion engines, including electricians 
capable of locating and repairing 
without delay any trouble which may 
develop in the complicated electrical 
wiring systems of the tanks. Great 
emphasis is placed on gunnery, gun- 
ners being trained by the use of a 
device which simulates the rolling 
and pitching of a tank in action. 

The curriculum—which is being 
constantly improved and adapted to 
the changing needs of new develop- 
ments in armored vehicles—included 
the following on January 1, 1942: 

Officers’ courses—communications, 
tank maintenance, wheeled vehicle 
maintenance, basic and advanced tac- 
tics and gunnery. 

Enlisted men’s course—radio op- 
erators, radio electricians, tank me- 
chanics, wheeled vehicle mechanics, 
blacksmith workers, welders, radia- 
tor and sheet metal repair, motor- 
cycle mechanics and gunnery. 

The Armored Force School also op- 
erates an Officers’ Candidate School 
to train enlisted men as officers for 
the Armored, a clerical school for 
enlisted men and a Cooks and Bak- 
ers’ School with special courses for 





mess sergeants and mess officers. 


Trees Besiege Buildings 
AsQM ImprovesStewart, 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Camp Stewart’s vast beautifica 
program, started several months ago by the QM Corps, has 


been carried still farther with 


the setting out of Retinosz 


Ericoides trees around several buildings here. 


The beautification program was>— 


begun by the QMC following an 
order from Maj. Gen. Sanderford P. 
Jarman, former commanding officer 
of this anti-aircraft post. Retino- 
spora Ericoides trees are of the Ar- 
biota group and are similar to culti- 
vated cypress trees. - 

The Quartermaster-Utilities build- 
ing at Camp Stewart has taken on a 
new appearance with the small trees 
set out on either side of the entrances 
from its outdoor court. The new 
trees and the tall cluster of pines 
already growing there create a beau- 
tiful picture to persons entering the 
QM-Utilities building through the 
court. An aribota tree will be placed 
in the center of the court some time 
this week, Maj. Kline K. Raiford, 
Utilities officer supervising the 
camp's beautification, announced. 

Other trees to be set out around 
the buildings on the post include 
camphors, cherry laurels, oleanders 
and others. Retinospora Ericoides 
have also been placed around the 
water works, hospital chapels, Mili- 
tary Police headquarters and the 
new MP substation in the. traffic 
circle at the main entrance to Camp 
Stewart. 








Deanna Durbin To Vis 
With Edwards Soldiers 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.— 
Actress Deanna Durbin will partie 
pate in the daily routine of 
Edwards soldiers for three days 
ginning Monday, February 9. 

Appearing with a USO revue, 
singing star will spend her off-stage 
hours associating with soldiers 
throughout camp. She will eat 
their mess hals, act as _ hostess 
recreation centers and visit men 
the hospital. 

The production, which will 
staged at the Connery Avenue The 
ter, is known as the “Razzle Daz 
Revue.” A Broadway production, 
features the Gae Foster Girls 
Roxy Theater fame and several 
known vaud€ville and stage 
formers. ; 

Miss Durbin’s appearance @ 
Camp Edwards will mark the 
ginning of a tour that will take} 
to five large Army camps on 
Atlantic Coast. 





OF ALL THINGS— 





SLOAN FIELD, Tex.—Seeing as 
how this “Bombadier College of the 
Air” will, when the cadets start pour- 
ing in for their twelve weeks of 
intensive training, become the great- 
est bombadier training base in the 
world, it’s not surprising to find it 
already the source of some fairly 
startling facts. 

It has, for instance, a theater with 
accoustics so perfect that experts 
are coming from all over the country 
to find out what makes it tick—and 
to copy it. 

It has what is believed to be the 
largest ordnance company in the 
| United States Army, the 437th (avia- 








{tion bomb); and this largest ord- 
! nance company has a man with the] 
| largest government-shod feet in any | 
}ordnance company—size 14. What's 
more, and this is an indication of |} 
jhe proposed scope of operations at 
| this Bombadier college, it has what 
is believed to be the largest pile of 
| practice bombs to be found at any | 
airfield in the country. 

It has Pvt. Jack Steele, who ad-| 
| vertised for a jackrabbit, because he | 
regaled a bunch of Eastern recruits | 
| with fancy tales about the exploits | 
of the West Texas breed and when| 
the recruits arrived not a jackrabbit 
was to be seen. 

It has Pvt. Anastasios S. Catechis, | 
| who thinks the American Army is | 
“heaven” after what he went through | 
during a 14-month hitch in the Greek | 
Army on the Island of Corfu. 

Also among its men, Sloan Field | 
claims the only “Unsinkable” Kelly. 
Pointing out that there are already 
too many “Shipwreck” Kellys, the | 
field proudly presents its “Unsink-| 
able,” otherwise known as Staff Sat. | 
Joseph Kelly, as an outstanding ex-| 
ample of a man who, in the British | 
Navy during World War I, had two 
|ships blown from under his feet. | 
What makes him most happy these 
|days is the knowledge that Sloan 
| Field is underlaid by solid rock. 
“Makes one feel very secure,” he 
says as he goes about his job of 
blowing up bomb duds with TNT. 

On the other hand, Sloan Field has 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Bombers Boast Biggest and Goofies! 


Pvt. Steve Moreland, whose 19-year-| spotlessness. 


old beardlessness left him wondering 
what to do with a stack of Christ- 
mas-gift shaving equipment. But 
when Private Moreland found him- 
self on a window cleaning detail, he 
solved both matters with admirable 
facility. Using a combination of blade 
scraping, shaving lather and after- 
shave lotion, he set a record for 
turning out windows of unequalled 





RUBBER conservation and exercise are two reasons wh¥ §!0k hi 





Finally, the Bombadier Coll 
claims the only private who's defent 
conscious 24 hours a day. Ev 
night for almost a week now 
dreamed of running from post off 
to post office to purchase defen 
bonds. He's getting pretty tire 
though, of waking every morni 
just as broke as the night befe 
“Discourages one,” he says. 


Col. William B. Wright, commander of Key Field, Miss., ‘ 
Col. James B. Carroll, executive officer, are pedalling bike 


around the post. 


Oversized eagles on Colonel Carr 


shoulders prove he appreciates his new rank. 
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the 


he “Snipe,” the single engine is completely submerged in the fuselage 
hind the pilot and drives oppositely rotating twin ‘propellers. Vision char- 
etistics are excellent in this pursuit type. 





motors arranged for the procuring of advantageous defensive 
Two propellers are of the pusher and two of the tractor type. 
ma fide water mammal, this craft might well be dubbed the air whale. 


If the sea cow is a 


—Air Corps Photos 


ffers a Glimpse of the Future 


WRIGHT FIELD, O.—The turn of this year, Anno Domini 1942, 
presents one of the world’s strangest paradoxes. On the one hand 
we have the whole automotive industry of the United States, not 


only the world’s greatest but ex 
war pressure, swinging into mass 
major automotive vehicle 


panded many hundredfold under 
production on the world’s newest 


the airplane; on the other, Air Corps 


Materiel Division design engineers vieing with the world’s air 
laboratories and drafting rooms for the purpose of accomplishing 


the greatest aircraft advancement? 
possible in a constantly changing | 
picture, | 

Mass Production and Experimental 
Design! Paradox indeed! The ten- 
dency of the first to freeze upon an 
approved form, that of the second 
to flout existing form for the pur- 
pose of obtaining results beyond 
anything in the existing picture. 

‘ . oa 

The production airplanes’ upon 
which the nation’s factories are to 
concentrate at the rate of turning 
out an ever increasing number each 
year rank with the world's best. 
Not frozen models, they are con- 
stantly under the study of engineers 
and technical experts for the incor- 
poration of improvements which are 
planned and arranged for sufficiently 
far in advance, “sneaked in” so to 
speak, so as not to interrupt the 
steady flow of the production line. 

Nevertheless the United States 
dare not rest upon such laurels. 
For locked away in the laboratories 
of all leading nations, scrutinizing 
the production procession, their own 
and their neighbors’, are groups of 
scientists, who look upon the most 
successful of current aircraft as al- 
ready obsolescent. Sound aerody- 
namists, the whole field of modern 
design is to them finger-tip knowl- 
edge. Their job is to conceive and 
create from the apex of present 
achievement, the airplanes which are 
to fly higher, faster, farther, or more 





€ 


entire airplane. 


effectively, one, two, or five years 
hence. 

In their search for the new and 
the superior they often deviate 
sharply from standard flying craft, 
producing designs resembling bats, 
fish, swallows, or nothing ever seen 
over land or sea.. Some of these 
radical flying shapes are studies of 
trends which will never appear in 
flight or be developed beyond the 
drawing board stages. The infor- 
mation gained from the exploration 
of such a trend, however, may be 
invaluable. In some few cases, how- 
ever, an entire radical design is 
adopted and may seem quite com- 
monplace by the time it is ready 
to be manufactured in production 
quantities. 

The agency which forms this 
guard of the future for the U. S., 
Army Air Forces is composed of a 
group of Air Corps officers and ci- 
villian engineers located at the Air 
Corps’ Materiel Division, Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. More specific- 
ally they are known as Design De- 
velopment Unit of the Aircraft 
Laboratory. Fairly youthful and 
typically American in appearance, 
there is perhaps something of the 
dreamer in the make-up of each, 
but this element must be strongly 
superimposed by hard common sense, 
On this page,are reproduced some 
of their brain-children. 


THE “Windmill” is a single-engine design with a thin wing. The propeller, 
placed at the extreme rear, would eliminate turbulent or rough air over the 
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friend, reveats the Range 


p Grant, Ill., last week, Finder, prepared an elaborate substi- 


¥ With his son, Ted, 

story reveals that 
Jack, is in the Royal Canadian 
Force, 


18. The 


xk 


flip of a coin cost Editor 


" Casteel of the Fort Ord Pan-! Reveille): 


two stripes and the gold dust 
80¢s with them. 
| phoned 
informed Casteel 
Sen. “Going to flip a coin 
: the officer said. It’s between 
nd Private LaVelle.” 
iMipped. LaVelle called it. “You 
Fejoined the PRO. “Oh well, 
@ lousy $64 a month anyway?’ 
j teel cheerfully — between 
at 
i hg kk * 
there was the 
at Fort Custer, Mich., who 
Man, reports the News. 


The chaplain finally tagged 
ns whY } tok him aside and ... “No, son, 
m—not Yea, Man.” 

x * * . 

the movies but it failed 

© at Camp Callan, Calif.—this 
e-bed trick. Our unfor- 


SS., 


ng pikes orks in 
Carr 


’s promise to his son was | tunate 
Cam 


ard Fuller, 44, joined the| tute to stand his bed check. 


| 


| 


The coin | 


;}| Camp Shelby Reveille, beats all. 


| 
| 


' 


| 


The | his sergeant. 


When 
he returned late in the evening, how- 


another ; ever, he found a note pinned to the 


model. It was signed by the officer 
of the day. It read: “So sorry.” 
x * * 
Cartoon of the week (Camp Shelby 
Parrot parked on desk 
of signal corps officer squawks, “The 


Lt. Jack Con-| message was too important to trust 
the print shop/to a pigeon so they sent me down 
that the rating | to tell it to you.” 


It came from the 
pen of J. Ludway of the 5th QM 
Regt. 
x «kk 
~~ 

And this, also promulgated by the 
Pvt. 
Otis McNelly, a high school fresh- 
man, was arrested by MP’s near one 
of the post exchanges. He recited 
his serial number, revealed his home 


sleuthing | address, the name of his commanding 


officer and finally was identified by 
Then he was released. 


“impersonating a soldier.” 
x * 

Morale Minutes of the Second 
Corps Area comes up with this one. 
It was opening night of “Banjo 
Eyes” in New York, and a goodly 
erowd was out front to greet the 


arrived. Suddenly 
went, up. Was it 
Was Garbo? Was 
‘Rooney? Nope. It was a lone pri- 
vate, one of 100 soldier guests, bow- 
|ing nonchalantly right and left and 
throwing kisses to his public. 
x * * 


According to a story in the 45th 
Division News of Camp Barkeley, 
| Tex., the Army had better x-ray Pvt. 
| Clyde Shipley for deficiency of red 
| blood corpuscles. 


stars as they 
| wild cheer 
| Cantor? 


a 


it 


winter, Private Shipley donned the 
following: Summer underwear, long- 
handle underwear, pajamas, khaki 
| uniform, field jacket, overcoat, three 
pairs of woolen socks, gloves and 
winter cap. 

- 

: 

The “Bat-Man” has been brought 
to earth, announces Sheppard Field 
| Semacte. He is Pvt. Walter Morgan 





Dressing for guard | 
| duty on the.coldest day thus far this | 


| Attesting 
Eddie | 
it | 


la 


| bangup 
} 


| of the 403rd Technica! School Squad- | 
. | ron, who made a living diving to} 
man was among the new chor-| He learned he had been arrested for | earth in fiber wings from 10,000 feet 


decided to lead a 
He wants to join 


He says he has 
|} more prosaic life. 
a parachute troop. 
x * * 
Fifth Corps News points to the 
only identical twin first sergeants 
in the U. §. Army. They are John 


| 


| guards 


and Scott Davis of Fort Knox, Ky. 
They are so alike in appearance that 
when standing up with his marrying 
twin the other was showered with 
rice. 

a | 

The Greenwich village of the U. S 
Army is located at Fort Belvoir, Va. 
to that statement the 
roster of the 84th Eng. Bn., 
includes 35 accomplished artists. 
Belvoir Castle gives them a big hand 
for being good soldiers, too. 

x * 

The QM sergeant at Keesler Field, 
Miss., reports the News, has found 
one man he can’t claim as “fitted.” 
His nemesis was a recruit with odd- 
sized feet, one demanding a size 9'% 
shoe and the other size 7‘. 

x * * 
of Fort 
June 


is 


Meade, 


Eberly, 


The Chin 
Md., 


Strap 
applauds Dancer 


who lived up to the tradition of the} 


theatre here during the Washington 
Musical Revue’s third performance 
for the 29th Division. Stricken with 
heart attack minutes before her 
curtain call, the pretty “trooper” 
wrenched herself away from restrain- 
ing hands and did her number in 
fashion. 


Fort Jay MP’s Attend Ball 

FORT JAY, N. Y.—A detail 
sisting of color sergeants, 
and one master sergeant 
from the 518th Military Police Bat- 
talion participated in the President's 
Astoria in New York City. The 518th 
furnished the National and First 
Army colors. 


which 


con- | 
color | 


Departing General 
Reviews at Shelby 


| CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Soldiers of 
the 74th Infantry Brigade, 37th Divi- 
sion, passed in review before Brig. 
Gen. William L, Marlin here last 
week-end. 

General Marlin, who has com- 
manded the 74th Brigade since it 
was mobilized and brought to Camp 
| Shelby in October, 1940, has been 
| transferred to Omaha, Neb. 

The review was a parting tribute 
to General Marlin from men of his 
| command. 
| On the reviewing stand with Gen- 
eral Marlin were Maj. Gen. Robert 
|S. Beightler, commanding the 37th 
Division, and Brig. Gen. L. S. Con- 
nelly, commanding the 73rd Infantry 
Brigade. 


WD Mail as Heavy 
As That .in Cities 


The postman doesn’t ring 
at the War Department—he keeps 
| making his rounds all day long. An 
average of 210,608 pieces of mail was 
handled daily during December, 1941, 
by the War Department Post Office 
in Washington, the War Department 


announces 
a total of 45,968,1 
was handled. Thi 


During 1941 
pieces of mail 
was the equivalent of the posta 
matter handled annually in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; or San Antonio, 
| Texas; or Akron, Ohio, 


twice 
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Shelby 
Hotshots 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Pvt. Leon 
Shiley, Battery F, 135th FA, 37th Di- 
vision, was ordered to camouflage his 
gun and dig a foxhole to hide in. 
He complied and then was called 
away from his gun. So good was 
his work that on his return he 
couldn’t find his foxhole .., that is, 
until he fell into it. 

. 7 . 


ADD LONELY HEARTS 


Postal men in the 37th Division 
have been contending with a post- 
holiday flood of mail which they 
attribute to Pvt. Robert Cummings, 
HQ Company, 147th Infantry, who 
received more than 100 letters, be- 
sides many packages, from unknown 
feminine admirers in six days. He 
believes someone sent his name to a 
“Lonely Hearts” club. 

* * 7 


EMBARASSING MOMENT 


A lieutenant in the 148th Infantry, 
lecturing to a class throuh a micro- 
phone around his neck, espied Maj. 
Gen. Robert S. Beightler approach- 
ing. 
“Hold on to your hats, boys, here 
comes General Beightler,” said he 
in a low tone, but not too low to 
filter into the microphone. The 
warning boomed out over the area. 
General Beightler said not to worry, 
h2 had enough hats. 

* ” ° 





SCRUB TEAM 


Shortage of men during furlough 
period. caused non-coms of HQ Bat- 
tery, 2nd Battalion, 135th FA, to take 
over privates’ fatigue details. Re- 
turning men were startled to find 
sergeants scrubbing latrines and 
cleaning mess halls. The mess ser- 
geant said that never had the kitchen 
and mess hall been cleaner. 

Oddest bill of the month came 
te the 37th Division recently for 
the rental of one mule. The mule 
was used as a mascot at the 37th- 
38th Division football game ... 

. services valued at exactly $1. 

CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—The 38th 
Division public relations office re- 
quested a list of men from each unit 
in the division, including their home 
town papers, for the purpose of keep- 
ing relatives at home informed as 
to the soldier’s Army career. 

The following entry was made on 
one form: 

“Kaczor, Stanley; Private First 
Class; Mrs. Anna Kaczor (mother), 
Krakow, Poland (home town); “Kra- 





kow Kuriur,” (home town news- 
paper)!” 
DETACHED 

Add skunk stories: An attack 
which would have driven a stout- 


hearted air raid warden to shelter 
greeted a scouting party of the 638th 
Anti-Tank Battalion during a recent 
field problem, when the four men 
engaged a skunk in some under- 
brush. When the encounter was re- 
ported (phew!) to headquarters, Cpl. 
Hobart Lutz, Privates Delbert Adams, 
Bernard Kneer, and Everett Atte- 
bury were assigned to rear guard 
duty—far in the rear. 

Home on Christmas leave, Set. 
Bill Gladden of Headquarters Com- 
pany, 38th Division, entered a Detroit 































































































































































Hospital figures show a marked de- 
in admissions, 
respiratory illnesses which were com- 
mon early last year. 

The maze of corridors and build- 
ings which form the station hospital 
thousand pa- 
periods 


cline 


housed 
tients soon after 
in March. 


SOMEWHERE among these people you may or may not be able to find Mickey Rooney. After making a two-day tour of 
Bragg, N. C., he posed with members of the 9th Division’s 15th Engineer Bn. 


wee 





induction 
This was when hundreds 
of young men suddenly had changed 
their way of living. Now, almost a 
year later, a 50 per cent decline is 
noted, 


Hospital authorities 


especially 


credit 








jewelry store where he met an ag ol 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force. The 
two men struck up a conversation, 


ending with Sergeant Gladden giving | merly 
the officer an insign of his company | Maurice “ 
Henry 


to give to a RCAF non-commissioned 


ing for him: 





ee. 


r . 





country 
ever 
gether. 


“Keep 'Em Rolling” is the slogan 
of the 113th QM Regiment, 38th Di- | 


ate every assistance that your great 
has given us and we are 
to be Allies 





vision, but it could equally apply to | 


the Greyhound Bus Lines. Two offi-| In the box were eleven small candied 


cers and four enlisted men were for- | 


pany 


- 


company: 
S-2 and S-3; 
Company 
Linn, Headquar- 


’, Horton, 

MacQueen, 
officer. He thought no more about it, | Staff Sgt. Robert F. 
but arriving back in Camp he found ters Company; Sgt. Malcom Y. Hall, 
a letter from an RCAF sergeant wait-! Company B; Pfc. Liiff I. Brown, Com- 
and Pvt. Calvin M. Apple-| YoU - 
“I can assure you that we appreci-! gate, Medical Detachment. 


? 


down, now—that's not a tick, it’s a turtle.” 


; 


. 


pt. A 
P| scribed phrases, and so arranged to 


change to the hardening of the 
troops, better sanitary conditions and 
well-heated barracks. Their reports 
for 1941 show that the hospital had 
14,627 cases. These ranged from the 
common cold to brain surgery. The 
number included 14,156 enlisted men, 
404 officers and 67 nurses. 

The Army considers six per cent 
of the strength being hospitalized as 
normal but at Edwards this has been 
sharply cut. During May, with train- 
ing at its height and the camp per- 
sonnel at capacity, only two per cent 
were ill, 

Records 





show an outbreak of 


UnwilHAHA EAA U4 AYR NEAL, A SEU 


Snips 
UM LLAONRE MSU HODANEULAAO ANE AAAOPNVULLLOU4 4), CDETYOOU RAOUL AEE LO INE dS 
SHEPPARD FIELD, Tex. -— How’s 
this for a Valentine’s Day starter? 
Last week, Pvt. Raymond Heusel, 
403rd School Squadron, received a 
box from his home-town girl friend. 
them sporting in- 


hearts, each of 





| form a coherent letter. Parts of the! 
' 


unique “letter” read: 

“Now that 
.. You made we wait, but just | 
I think you're great 


I've met, I can’t forget 


| the 
| 
You look good to me... 


same 
os xa SO 


| me quickly “Yes” or “No” how you'd 


| like to be my beau How long 
have I got to chase you? . You 
are breaking my heart.” 





And that’s a lot of hearts to break. 


. . . 
| CONSTRUCTION PROGRESSES 


Five double hangers and an Engine 
| Operations building are rapidly near- 
ing completion. 

Students will soon discard their 
books to go to work on the real 
thing In the Engine Operations 
building, which will house air and 
water cooled engines in its innumer- 
able engine block cells, future me- 
chanics of the Air Corps will secure 
actual experience in sounding out 
motor faults. 


> > 

SHORT STUFF 

They come in all sizes to Sheppard 
Field. Last week two rookies ar- 
rived, and now this post probably has 
two of the shortest men in the serv- 
ice. 

They 
who is 


are Pvt. Martin J. Dodash, 
just’ 410%", weighing 115 
pounds. Kodash wants to be an 
aerial gunner. The other, Pvt. Hu- 
bert Overall, Jr., 411%”, and weigh- 
ing but 102 pounds, had to secure a 
waiver from the government. before 
phe was accepted. 





connect these buildings which house | for 
the most modern equipment for han- 
dling all 
gical needs. 
operations were performed last year 
with 

ordeal. 


Hospital Figures Drop as Soldiers Grow Tou 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Tough- 
ened by the rigors of constant train- 
ing in the open and three months of 
maneuvers, troops at Camp Edwards 
are now enjoying much better health 
than they did in the weeks following 
their induction. 


measles between March and May in 
camp. Hospital segregation of these 
patients and quarantine of troops in 
certain barrack 
under control. 
eases, 
administered both at 
and at 
mental areas. 
pox, typhoid and lock-jaw were given 
every soldier in camp. 

The 1150-bed hosiptal is under the 
command of Lt. Col, Harry A. Clark 
of Brookline with Major John C. 
Eckels, 
surgical service and Major Alexander 
Marble, Brookline, as chief of medi- 
cal service. They are aided by a staff 
of 60 officers and 86 nurses. 

The hospital consists of 83 build- 
ings 
mary, dental clinic, laboratory, phar- 
macy, 
therapy buildings. 
five nurses’ quarters, three officers’ 
quarters, three mess halls, six store- 
houses, three recreation halls, heat-| in 
ing plant, fire station and adminis- 
tration building. 


Soldier patients receive th 
in care from a well-trained 
section which lives on the 
grounds. The enlisted men? 
single-story 54-man barracks, 
doctors’ and nurses’ quarter 
right on the grounds. Extensivé 
has been done and more is 
to beautify the area. 

One of the big tasks accomp 
by the staff at the hospital 
processing of thousands of ‘ef 
in March. Should future pla 
for the use of part of the 
as a reception center, it co 
easily arranged. Many Se 
trained in radiology, operati 
technique and pharmacy are 
bers of the medical detachment 
ing the hospital. 

A busy branch is the dental 
where there is the latest op 
and prosthetic equipment. Lt 
Page P. A. Chesser is chief 0 
camp’s dental service. There 
chairs at the hospital and 3¢ 
the clinic situated in the 
camp area. Sixty men received# 
ment daily last year. 

Civilian dietitians prepare 
the patients. The Red C 
instrumental in entertaining 
boys and providing for their ¢ 
the wards. Recently com 
was a large recreation hall 
surviving the| athletic shows, musicals an 

| pictures are held almost night 


areas brought it 
In fighting other dis- 
protective inoculations were 
the hospital 
the 18 dispensaries in regi- 
“Jabs” against small- 





Littleton, N. H., as chief of 


including 39 wards, the infir- 


surgery, X-ray and physio- 


There are also 


More than 11,000 feet of corridors 


types of diseases or sur- 
Two very delicate brain | in 





both patients 
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The ARMY of the UNITED STATE. 


Published by the United States Government 


This book of 200 pages and almost 200 photographs ' 
published in accordance with instructions from the 
Military Affairs Committee. 

It is the first real illustrated publication showing all 
ponents of the Army, its personnel, equipment, strength 
its uses. 

This handsome publication, bound in Gold Stamped Bue 
ram, will serve as a general “guide book” of your Army. 
makes a most attractive gift item for the folks back home’ 


want to know more about the Army of the United Sia® 


(Use Coupon Below.) 
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FORE he entered the Army, Pvt. Willard W. Cummings of Group I HQ, Fort Belvoir, Va., 
$500 for a painting like this. Now he’s turning them out gratis for the service. This is 














































FORT SHERIDAN, IIl.—Pvt. 
science of war and the art of pain 


Miracle Men in Action,” 
is a graphic reproduction of the ac- 
tivity and spirit of Battery C, 103rd 
Coast Artillery. 

Engelberg studied with Thomas 
Benton, America’s foremost muralist 


did art work for the New Yorker 


self to be one of the most promising 
artists of our time. Sydney is 29 
years old, delayed 
under the provision allowing men 
more than 28 to 
that 


and his 


retire from active 


service so he could complete 


his mural. 
some Japs. 


The recently completed mural tells 
a full story of life in the field. There 
are four main groups which blend 
perfectly into the finished composi- 
tion. The first is the “Bathers,” a 
favorite subject with artists of every 
era. Engelberg’s scene of Army is 
informal, and Pvts. Joe Zieverink, 
Joe Gordon, Charlie Foss, Bob Gaito 
and Emil Hoffman really enjoy them- 
selves. 


The second group is the “Dream 
Sequence.” The background depicts 
a convoy of road-weary soldiers rid- 
ing in their olive drab Army trucks. 
Seated in the last truck are Pvts. S. 
B. Berkowitz, Avon Hart and Engel- 
berg, himself; Corp. Charles Owens 
and Sgt. Bill Johnson. The fore- 
ground is a romantic 
of a soldier's 
Reiter, Bob 


longings. Pvts. 
Holt, Valantine 


_Kuntz 


Magazine, painted the famous bar 
murals for the Sawdust Trail in| 
New York City, contributes to the 


Sheridan, and generally proves him- | 


release | 


Now he hopes to lacquer | 


interpretation | 
Jack | 


Sheridan Artist Oils Up, 
Captures Spirit of 103d 


Sydney Engelberg has fused the 
ting. He has found time from his, 


duties as a soldier to paint a panoramic mural of his organization’s 
experiences during the Louisiana Maneuvers. 
the mural¢é 


Entitled 


‘‘Meade’s 


land Dom Forte have discovergd— or 
dreamed up—feminine company. 

| The third section is the “Alert” 
|}and presents Sgt. Tom Heeman ob- 


‘| serving the descent of Blue Army 


parachutists. Battery C, by the way, 
led by Capt. Steve J. Meade, cap- 
tured more airmen than the rest of 
| the Second Army. 

The fourth portion, “Gun Firing,” 
| vividly depicts a 37-mm gun crew in 
action against a flight of bombers, 
The crew includes Sgts. Gene Terry 
and Arnold Holthaus, Pvts. Tony Ma- 
ringo, Joe Balaz and Kenny Bush, 
Capt. Steve Meade and Ist Sgt. Al- 
bert P. Fisher observe and direct the 
fire from a position close at hand, 
proved the center 
interest, attracting 
many visitors to Battery C’s day 
room. As a result, Engelberg is 
receiving more requests for paintings 
than five men could supply. Art has 
come to Fort Sheridan. It feels at 
home. 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


“el Ao 


or 

If Desired 

Same price for full 

length or bust 2 
form, and groups. 3 for $1. 00 
landscapes, pet animals, etc., or 
enlargements of any part of group 
picture. Safe return of original 
Dboto guaranteed. 


Just mall photo or snapshot (any 
size) and within a week you will 
beautiful enlargement, guaranteed fadeless. 


| 


The mural has 


of considerable 










receive your 
Pay 
postman 47c plus postage — or send 49c with order 


and we pay postage. Big 16x20-inch enlargemen 
sent C.O.D. 78c plus postage or send 80c and we will 
pay postage. Take advantage of this amazing offer 
now. Send your photo today. Specify size wanted, 
STANDARD ART STUDIOS 
Jefferson St., Dept. 812. B, Chicago. 


lina So. 
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GROUP FEEDING, 
Clifford A. Kaiser, 
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Corporal Fairneck versus North 












“Aw,” he said, “a azimuth is a 
between two pernts on a map.” 
“No, it ain’t,” came the voice of: 
Sniffin. There was a slight rustle 
direction of the voice. a 











him. “Be a man.” said in sudden rage. “You keep out of this, Sniffin,” 
From The Duck Beard, “I am a man,” said Private Sniffin. “A old “Maybe when you fine me,” Private Lump Fairneck said. “I got enough on my 
Fort Belvoir, Va. man. A old man with a headache. I should said. “Not now, though.” I ain’t got no time to talk about 
“I can’t even’ see my own hand,” Private of been born a goil.” Corporal Fairneck resorted to flattery. “I anyways. I got to get this ole sqy 
Lump said. “I ain’t saying you wasn’t,” Corporal Fair- never thought the best man in my squad predestination. But fast.” He reg 


“You ain’t supposed to even see your own 
hand,” replied Corporal Fairneck. “All 
you’re supposed to see is the compass. Can’t 
you see the compass?” 

“Yeah,” Private Lump said, 
awright, but I can’t unnerstand it. 
same thing as if I couldn’t see it.” 

“Ow!” came from Private Sniffin. 

Corporal Fairneck’s voice was bitter in the 
darkness. “Wassa matter?” 

“T hit me a tree,” said Private Sniffin. 
think I busted me snoot.” 

It was indeed very dark. And it was also 
very cold, and the woods were very deep, 
and the trees, when struck violently by a 
human body in motion, were very hard. 
Corporal Fairneck’s head had connected with 
so many saplings that his brain was becom- 
ing addled. Nevertheless, he was trying to 
get his squad to the predestined position 
that was marked on the crumpled map he 
carried in one mittened hand. Unfortun- 


would let me down.” 

“I love that talk, Corp,” Private Lump 
said. “Gimme some more, ole boy.” 

“IT mean it,” Corporal Fairneck said. “Jess 
to prove it, get up here and I’ll let you look 
at the compass. You can check our position, 
ole boy.” 

The temptation was too great. 

Private Lump got to his feet and felt his 
way over to Corporal Fairneck. “Awright,” 
he said, “no hard feelings, Corp. Less see 
the compass.” 

Corporal Fairneck gave it to him and 
Private Lump turned it over and over in 
his hands. Then he stared at the luminous 
dial. “I don’t like the azimuth,” he said. 

“Wass the matter with the azimuth?” Cor- 
poral Fairneck wanted to know. 

“It’s disjernted,” Private Lump said sagely. 

“What d’yo mean, disjernted?” Corporal 
Fairneck roared. “You don’t even know 
what a azimuth is. What a jerk. What a 


neck said,sourly. “You guys is continually 
griping. I wisht I was back in Berklyn, 
Even Berklyn in a blackout.” 

There was a thud. After a moment Pri- 
vate Lump’s voice was heard. “That was 
me, tripping over a root,” it said. “I guess 
I'll jess lay here awhile.” 


through the darkness for Loe 
back my compass.” ; 

No answer. 

“Sniffin!” cried Corporal Fai 
denly alarmed and suspicious. 

No answer. 

“My God,” Corporal Fairneck 
rest of the squad, “them guys hag g 
with my compass. Any of you guys 
guys?” 

No answer from the rest of the 

“My God,” said Corporal Fairneck, * 
a loss.” 











“I can see it 
It’s the 








“If you don’t get up,” Corporal Fairneck 
said quietly, “you'll freeze to death.” 

“Awright, I’ll freeze to death,’ said Private 
Lump. “Tell them to send me out a Saint 
Bernard dorg with whiskey around his neck, 
Some Old Quaker.” 

“If you ain’t up by the time I count three 
I'll send out my foot with a shoe around 
your neck,” Corporal Fairneck said. “One 
° two... three.” 

“You got to find me first,” said Private 
Lump. “And I ain’t where you think I am, 

Corporal Fairneck felt around vainly in 
the dark for Private Lump’s recumbent 


“T 















Hand in hand, Privates Sniffin 
strolled through the woods. 
“Georgie,” said Private Sniffin. ~ 
“Yeah, Willie,” answered Private i 
“Them guys may freeze to death 
no compass, Georgie.” ~ 
“Yup,” said Private Lump, “includ 
Corp.” 
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ately,, as far as his patience and the patience form. “Aw, come on, Lump, ole boy,” he phony guy. Gimme back my compass.” “I never thought of that angle, ‘ 
of his men was concerned, he wasn’t suc- said finally. “Less get this thing over with. Private Lump drew himself up with dig- said Private Sniffin. “Well, less us get 
ceeding very well. We're almost at our predestination. You nity. “So I don’t know what a azimuth is, of these woods.” 

“I’m sick of smacking trees,” Private Snif- ain’t gonna let the ole squad down, are ya?” don’t I? Well, ole boy, what is a azimuth?” “Awright, Willie,” said Private L 





“Yup,” said Private Lump. 
“T'll cut your troat,” Corporal Fairneck 


“I wanna get outa here.” 
Corporal Fairneck told 


fin announced. 


He bent his head over the bright fag 
“Aw, shuddup,” 


the pilfered compass. 





Corporal Fairneck thought for a moment. 








“Don't tell me—now let's see— 
and mopping up enemy resistance.” 


you're bringing up the rear 





Sic Transit 


Beside the bubbling beanpot 
The mournful Kaypee cringed. 
His muscles ached, his back was 
kinked, 
His face and hair were singed. 


His arms, his neck, his ankles, knees, 
His eyeballs were unhinged. 


He’d been a perfect Kaypee, 
The best bump on the log— 
All day he’d wriggled through the 
hall, 
A well-drilled pollywog ... 
He hadn’t gone to the latrine 
And hadn’t kicked the dog. 


At.nine p.m. he punched the clock 
And shuffled toward his bunk; 
He staggered like a bindle-stiff 


Out on a ten-day drunk... 
His gun was jammed, his tank was 
stalled, 





His battleship was sunk, 


And as he sought that gentle sleep 

That sets all 
The cqgporal slapped 

arm 

And said with awful glee: 
“Tomorrow, boy, you've got a job.. 

The barracks orderly!” 

—John C. Adler, in 

The Medico, Ist Med. Tr. Bn., 
Camp Lee, Va. 


soldiers free, 


him on the 


Attention U. S. Signal Corps 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Give Pvt. 
Eran Baird a few odds and ends and 
$4.30 and he’ll build Uncle Sam a 
large-view camera, too. 

Baird’s camera, built in spare time, 
includes many of his own innoya- 
tions. The first picture he took with 
it sold for $15. It uses either film 
pack or cut film and has lens open- 
ings up to 150th of a second. 
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I HATE CHOO! 


It’s all his fault that I must rise 
Before the sunshine smiles, 

And tote a pack that breaks my back 
For miles and miles and miles. 


It's all his fault that I have got 
To wear these Army duds; 
It’s all his fault that I must peel 
A hundred million spuds. 


It’s all his fault! And, boy, if I 
Could get at him he’d quake, 
For what I'd do to Hitler 

Shouldn’t happen to a snake! 


The Nipponese will learn any- 
time now that people who live 
in bamboo houses shouldn’t throw 
bombs. 

. 
WINNER 


The jeep walked up to the ser- 
geant and said: “Sarge, I’ll bet $100 
you've got an eagle tatooed on your 
back.” 

The sarge accepted the bet, took 
off his shirt and there was no eagle. 
So the buck paid over the hundred 
smackeroos. 


. . 


Later, the sergeant confided in the 
second looie. 
“I think that guy is whacky,” he 


said. He bet me $100 I had an eagle 
tattooed on my back. Naturally, he 
lost.” 

“The 773H he did!” 
lieutenant, 


exclaimed the 
so angry one of his words 
turned upside down. “The dirty 
snafu bet me $200 you'd take the 
shirt off your back for him!” 
* . * 

“Can you tell me the way to,the 
railroad station?” 

“No, Vm a_ parachutist 
myself.” 


here 


RECIPE 
Take one screwball, expose to re- 
cruiting sergeant, add one baggy 
uniform, remove jelly from spine, 
place under slow-burning top ser- 
geant (if one can be found) and 
grill. When thoroughly cooked and 
undone, add KP and let simmer. 
Watch @losely for ten years, baste, 
pray, and you may have a soldier. 

. * > 


OVERHEARD 
“Sir, may I have the 
| tank traps?” 


bait for the 


AIN’T IT A PIDNEY? 
was an old soldier 

Sidney 

Who drank till he ruined his kidney: 
It shriveled and shrank, 


There named 


ing with the Fi 


The good player practically always 
wins at auction pinochle. Part of 
the reason is that bad players con- 
sistently overbid in the hope of get- 
ting one or two extra melds from 
the three cards in the widow. But 
another important reason is that 
most players not only don’t know 
how to play well on defense, but 
also don’t realize the full importance 
of defending well. 

Suppose the declarer is playing a 
hand for 140 points. Your average 
defender will make some effort to 
defeat him, but loses interest in the 
hand the moment it seems clear that 
the contract is going to be made. 
Not so with your good player—even 
though he knows declarer will make 
his contract, he will fight every 
point. 

Why? What difference does it 
make .whether declarer makes 140 
on the nose or 170 points? There's 
no difference on that particular hand, 
but it’s a matter of long-range plan- 
ning. Very often declarer estimates 
that his hand is good for twenty or 
thirty points more than his con- 
tract; if he sees that very good 
defense will make it a close struggle, 
he will be shaken and the next time 
he makes an estimate he will re- 
member that the previous defense 
was about 20 points better than ex- 
pected. That will induce him to 
throw in many a hand which he 
could have made quiet easily if he 
had only the courage to play it. 

There’s no single answer to the 
secret of good defense. Most players 
have only one way of defending: 
leading a long suit which makes 
declarer trump. That’s the best de- 
fense in a little more than half of 
the hands that are played. But 


According to Sergeant Hoyle.f 


Herewith a New Army Times Series Dg 


This Week: Auction Pinochle. 


YOU" 
. It 










ner Points in Card Pla | 


and this situation is no exe 
to the rule. Declarer’s plan, 
to make you play your small t 
on your partner’s good tricks, 
you would much rather discard 
and tens on your partner’s 
The solution is to get rid of 
trumps. Every time you get 
lead, push a trump at ded 
Often, yeu will manage to get 
of your trumps in time to “swee 
some of your partner’s tricks, 
you're too late, the chances are f 
no defense would have worked. 
Naturally, position makes a dif 
ence. If you are in position to 
through declarer, you can 
trumps without worrying about 
But even if you must lead tru 
through your partner, allowing 
clarer to play last to the trick, d 
‘shudder at the idea. Leading tru 
through your partner is an un 


plan, but sometimes it is the 0 
sound defense. You can expeg 
bitter complaint from your pa§ 
(even if you defeat declarer), so 
take a second look to make 
that you're right, 

Remember that the _ situal 
you're looking for is one in famous 


your partner can win tricks in 
claret’s side suit. You want to 
rid of your trumps so that youg 
fatten your partner's tricks 
high side-cards instead of 
trumps. If that’s the situation, 
trumps and pay no attention to 
your partner.complains, If hesp 
good player he'll agree with 
choice of defense; if he’s a bad pl 
er, you can’t expect him to see 
value of any defense that’s the # 
bit unusual. 





He | 








here. 










only 














his por 
an invj 








there’s also a very common type 
of hand in which you must do the 
very opposite; you must lead trumps 
instead of trying to make declarer 
ruff. Such hands are very easy to 
recognize if you know what to look 
for. 


As you know, a declarer will 
usually save some long suit in ad- 
dition to his trump suit. He will 
usually begin by leading that long 
side suit (perhaps after cashing a 
blank ace). If his side suit breaks 
well, he can later draw trumps. If 
his side suit breaks badly, 
one defender will have to trump. 
In that way declarer has a good 
chance to lose his trump tricks and 
his side-suit tricks together instead 
of separately. 


It is a general principle of games 





As he sat there and drank, 
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in camp each week. 


But he had a good time of it, didney? 


that for every plan of offense there 
is a corresponding plan of defense, 





CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Soldiers 
of foreign parentage may now con- 
| tact their families in other countries 
| through the Red Cross. 
Outstanding among the letters 
| which have passed over war fronts 
are one addressed to Poland and an- 
other to Italy 
| Pvt. Adolph N. Jablonski was en- 
|} abled to contact his father and 
| mother in Wies Gorna Kelboszowa, a 
| town in German-occupied Poland. 
| Set. Ruggieri Guiseppina wrote his 





+ sister in Vieste, Ltaly. 








‘Red Cross Delivers Soldiers’ Mail 
To Relatives Living inItaly, Pola 


Adopted nationally by the Red 
Cross, this service has been in effect 
since the outbreak of hostilities in 
December. Letters may be written 
in the native language of the person 
to whom they are addressed. They 
must not exceed twenty-five words 


and must be accompanied by a trans- 
lation of the contents. 

Letters are checked by military 
authorities and sent to Washington, 
Where they are forwarded by the 
International Red Cross to Red Cross 
headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Group Feeding 


CLIFFORD ALLEN KAISER 
Captain Field Artillery Reserv 4 
With a Foreword By 
MAJ. GEN. GEORGE S. SIMONM%, 
400 Pages Cloth Bound 


$3.50 ras 


Army Times, 
Daily News Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

1 am enclosing herewith $ 
Please forward to the address 
low......copies of “Group Feeditt 
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YOU'VE NEVER seen a direct hit before you've seen one 
ow. It was caught by Pvt. John A. Bushemi during a melee 
een two other members of the Second Training Regiment 
Fort Bragg. N. C. Sergeant Christmus is recording hits and 
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plan, 
mall try 
tricks, 
discard 


NDOLPH FIELD, Tex.— 
lefaced Fred Lee Ramsdell, 
a boy who once had been told 







ner’s 
rid of yaprould never again be strong 
rou get th to compete in athletics, came 





“West Point of the Air” last 








at dec : 
to get meas part of the healthiest team 
to “sw world, Uncle Sam’s Aviation 














; tricks, 7 
ices are f 
vorked. 





story goes back to the Univer- 
of Texas in the fall of 1937 
Fred, son of another great 















































ce Bed-Ridden Athlete 
cepted as Air Cadet 





— “eal ler, the famous “Tex” Ramsdell, 
; a completed a brilliant sophomore 
ng about with the Longhorn track team. 
lead tra great plans were being made 
allowing little red-head’s future, pneu- 
o tried stepped in and slapped _the 
ding tra down. Doctors gave him little 





to live. “If you do pull 






5 an un 





through,” prophesied the medicos, 
“you'll never be able to run again.” 


Just ten weeks later, Ramsdell 
climbed out of bed and went to work. 
The procedure was slow. 


But two years later, in the fall of 
1939, Fred was back in school, ready 
to give his legs another try on the 
cinders. What happened after that 
is history. 


His name can be found on the 
world’s record holding sprint medley 
relay team; Drake’s 440-yard relay 
record holders: two official times of 
9.6 in the 100-yard dash; a near dead 
heat finish in the fastest race of 1940 
—Carlton Terry’s 9.2 for 100 yards— 
and the culmination, the captainship 
of his team, 
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situa—9RT DIX, N. J.—Joe Turnesa, of 
iafamous Turnesa golfing family, 
tricks in @ck in the Army after being re- 
want to gd Oct. 1 under the 28-year age 
that you@. He is now a member of the 


1e 
yne in 


tricks Detachment at Station Hos- 
ad of here. 
ituation, was playing in the Los An- 
»ntion to its Open Tournament on the West 
s, If hespt and had just finished the sec- 
e with yeround when he was handed the 





























summoning him back to duty. 
in fourth place in the tourna- 
with 144 for the two rounds, 
only seven strokes behind the 


's a bad pl 
m to see 
lat’s the 


his pocket when he started East 
an invitation to play in the Bing 
by Tournament. He intended to 
with Henry O'Neill, motion pic- 
actor, as his partner. 

vate Turnesa was first inducted 
%, 1941, and was stationed at 
p lee, Va. until October 1. 
there, he was granted a fur- 
M to compete in the rich Chicago 
Golf Tournament, in which 
a seventh. 


Fort Bliss Fighters 
State Golden Gloves 


RT BLISS, Tex.—Six of the 
ers who will represent the 
%0-Fort Bliss area in the state 
n Gloves tourney—opening in 
Worth Feb. 1i—are soldiers of 
Bliss’ units, 


in troopers who survived two 
7 | MP's tourneys at Bliss and El 











fre Austin O’Jibway, heavy- 
N KAISER BE: Mervin Ringlero, _light- 
sry Rese PWeight; Speedy Baldwin, wel- 
rd BY went; Eli Ketich, middleweight; 
5. SIMONDS ma, lightweight, and Manuel 
. a, featherweight. 
h Bound | ——— 


Cagers, Bowlers Busy 


SHERIDAN, Ill.—Fort 
~§ new sports schedule under 
direction’ of Maj. William |S. 
“is in full stride with 21 
ball and 21 bowling teams 
mg in three leagues. 


—_— 
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address Gets Ex-Stanford Ace 

up Feedi*@BTHER FIELD, Calif.—Leon La 

ormer Stanford cage star, has 

er assistant coaching duties 
& the work of Dave Kelly, 

¢ director, and John 
m S8sistant director. 



































eTurnesa Again AC Gets Greenberg 
its Golf for Duty 


Now at Bolling Fiel 


BOLLING FIELD, D. C.—Ssgt. 
Hank Greenberg, now with the Air 
Corps, arrived here Thursday from 
Fort Dix, N. J., where he was sta- 
tioned for a few days after return- 
ing to the Army. Greenberg's assign- 
ment here will be permanent. 

Hank is only a few miles from 
the Washington Senators’ Ball park 
and it is expected that he will be 
much in evidence there when the 
Detroit Tigers come to town. 


And he won't be rooting for the 
Senators. 


Chanute Baseball Fans 
Compose Spring Lineup 


CHANUTE FIELD, Ill.—While 
Chanute Field’s ex-collegian cagers 
are pounding up and down the hard- 
wood, hot stove leaguers are looking 
forward to spring and the prospects 
of a classy nine. 

Included in the “winter book” line- 
up are Bill Hapac, ex-Illinois out- 
fielder owned by the Detroit Tigers; 
Herb Scheffler, towering first-sacker 
from Oklahoma U., who is under 
contract to the Boston Red Sox; 
Starr Owen and Gil Priestly, former 
Illinois players; the Vogt brothers, 
John and Gill, ex-Iowa stars; Chuck 
Orsborn, flashy shortstop from Brad- 
ley Tech. 








Rival Cage Mentors Join 
Hands with 43rd Division 


WITH THE 43rd DIVISION—Erst- 
while “enemies” in civilian life are 
working together in the interest of 
the Army and the 43rd (New Eng- 
land) Division. 

As civilians, Walter F, Ulmer and 
William Hansfield were rival coaches 
of high school teams in Maine. In 
camp, however, Captain Ulmer and 
Major Mansfield are coaches of the 
43rd’s cage team. 


Lindley Paces Bowie Cagers 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex. 
school stars are 


Former high 
displaying 


sion’s cage tourney with Bennie B. 
Lindley pacing the attack of the 





llith Medical Regiment five with 


their | 
prowess in the 36th Infantry Divi-| 





86 points in six games. 





AND IF YOU'VE NEVER seen 
infantry up in the air, well, 
this is it. Fighting up in the 
stratosphere for possession of 
the leather balloon are A. L. 
Kincer of the 11]th Engineers, 
left, and ‘Deacon’ White of 
the 11llth Medical Regiment. 
The game was one of the 
highlights of the 36th Infantry 
Division tourney at Camp 


| went to the bottom of the Atlantic, 


Baseball Moguls Okay 
‘Ball-Bat’ Fund, Free 
Games for Servicemen 


Baseball moguls meeting in their big annual pow-wow in the 


New Yorker Wigwam this week 


took their turns at bat for the 


armed services and national defense and registered hits in both 


instances. 


Right off the bat, the big boys agreed to follow Ed Barrow’s 
precedent of announcing free admission—even on Saturday, Sunday 


and holidays—for servicemen in uni-¢ 





form. 


They agreed to raise $500,000 for 
the “ball and bat” fund and toward 
that end announced that two All- 
Star games would be played this 
year, the first at the Polo Grounds 
in New York on July 6, and the 
second the following night at either 
Cleveland Municipal Stadium or 
Comiskey Field in Chicago, with the 
same teams competing. 

Larry McPhail, Brooklyn Dodger 
president, well-known in the first 
AEF as one of the men who at- 
tempted to kidnap the Kaiser at 
the end of the war, jumped on the 
bandwagon with both feet and said 
that his “bums” would play an exhi- 
bition game at Camp Wheeler, Ga., 
this spring. 

A moment later, however, McPhail 
must have felt like a piker, for Sam 
Breadon of the Cards announced that 
his boys would make the rounds of 
the Army camps during the season. 
In the past, he said, it was the cus- 
tom of the club to play minor league 
teams on open dates, and that this 
scheme was a good source of income. 
Beginning with this season those 
open dates, anywhere from eight to 
a dozen, will be offered gratis to the 
service. 

McPhail, not to be outdone, took 
a second healthy cut at the ball and 
when he had rounded the bases it 
was agreed that baseball men from 
Judge Landis down to batboys would 
be requested to accept 10 per cent 
of their salaries in defense bonds. 
Before he benched himself, the 
Dodger bossman had worked out a 
plan whereby $1 more will be added 
to the standard prices of the second 
All-Star game. Spectators will be 
able to cash in these additional stubs 
for a dollar's worth of defense 
stamps at any bank in the city 
where the game is played. 

Clark Griffith, president of the 
Washington Nats, lent his support 
to McPhail’s plans. He agreed that 
$500,000 would have to be raised 
before the war ends. 

It was Griffith who instituted the 
first “ball and bat” fund in 1918. 
With organized baseball in imminent 
danger of being closed down, Griff 
made a plea to the late Secretary 
of War, Newton D. Baker, and got 
a reprieve from July 4 to Labor 
Day. In appreciation of this favor, 
he started the fund. 

The first shipload of equipment 


thanks to a Hun submarine, but the 
second arrived safely and the para- 
phenalia was distributed to Army 
units throughout France. 

McPhail, up for the third time, 
fanned with the proposal that an 
All-Star big league team meet an 
All-Star Soldier-Sailor team. He 
broke for first but was thrown out 
with the suggestion that the 16 
major league clubs chip in a per- 
centage of their receipts and buy 
a fortress to be christened the Kene- 
saw Mountain Landis. 


Add free admission: Servicemen 





Bowie, Tex. 


will be admitted tax exempt. Ameri- 





Number One Fencing Prodigy 
To Instruct Sport at Jefferson 


JEFFERSON BARRACKS, Mo.— 
Soldiers here who are taking up 
fencing as a sport on their extra- 
curricular activities, will have as 
their instructor a soldier who is a 
member of the No. 1 fencing family 
of America. He is Pvt. Maurice A. 
Grasson, a graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity, 1938. 

He has a record in the sport that 
would make a book itself. Briefly, 
however, it is this: 

National Interscholastic Champion 
at the age of 12; captain of the Yale 
freshman and varsity teams; mem- 
ber of the 1936 United States Olym- 
pic squad; fencing instructor at 
three universities and three private 
schools. 

The Grasson family goes in for the 
sport 100 per cent. Fencing is the 
family’s source of income, its sport 
and its hobby. Private Grasson’s 
father, Robert Grassonp now 58, is a 
Frenchman but was born in Bel- 
gium. At one time he was a lieuten- 
ant in the Belgian army. He has 
been coaching fencing at Yale for 25 
years. Brother Albert has been fresh- 
man coach at Yale for 10 years; his 
three sisters are professional instruc- 
tors; his brothers-in-law are in’ the 
same profession. 


Maurice explains that the family 
tradition comes as a result of his 
father’s enthusiasm for the sport. 
“Father is so enthusiastic about it 
that he insists every member of the 
family be a fencer,” Maurice said. 

Private Grasson appears to have 
all his father’s interests. To say that 
he praises the sport is an understate- 
ment—Maurice can’t say enough for 
it. 

His theory of fencing is that it 
develops alertness, quick reaction, 
agility of the mind and body, and re- 
quires the exercise of all muscles in 
its execution. 

Maurice, who is 27, enlisted Jan. 12. 


Chanute Cagers Face 
Tough 6-Day Schedule 


CHANUTE FIELD, Ill. — Unde- 
feated in seven starts, the powerful 
Chanute Field quint, conquerers of 
the University of Illinois, have a 
job cut out for themselves. Within 





can League clubs, with the exception 
of the Yankees, will make up their 
minds as the number of servicemen 
they will admit free. The Yanks are 
going all-out. All soldiers, sailors, 
marines and fiiers will be admitted 
free to their park. 
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After reading what Ben Austin of 
Ft. Monroe, Va., has to say about 
jujitsu, an unarmed American sol- 
dier needn’t fear getting the worst 
of it if he should happen to meet 
up with an unarmed Jap in battle. 

Austin, who was freshman wres- 
tling coach at Vanderbilt before ¢om- 
ing into the Army, knows more than 
a little about the mysterious Jap 
sport and it is his contention that 
any of our athletes would be a good 


match for the Nippon grapplers. 

He says the important thing for 
the American soldier to know about 
jujitsu is that its methods are so 
complicated and require so much 
skill and speed that only a few real 
students of the art ever acquire mas- 
tery of them. In fact, graduates of 
the 40 schools teaching jujitsu in 
Tokio are sworn not to divulge its 
methods. Comparatively few of the 
Japs, therefore, know any more 
about the sport than our own sol- 
diers. 

Defenses Simple 

Austin claims that there is a de- 
fense for every offensive hold known 
to mankind and that knowledge of 
only a few simple defenses will give 
soldiers complete confidence of with- 
Standing an attack. These are the 
defensive rules of catch-as-catch-can 
wrestling which he would have us 
keep in mind. (1) Keep opponent 
from getting your ‘legs off the 
ground. (2) Keep opponent from get- 
ting to your back. (3) Keep the arms 
in close to the body and the head in 
close so that no bone-breaking holds 
can be applied. 

The difference between jujitsu and 
the wrestling taught the average 
American youth is that jujitsu is 
complicated whereas our form of 
grappling can be applied universally 
without complicated maneuvering. 

In nine cases out of ten, Austin 
claims, jujitsu won't work. 

& 2 @ 

Earl Johnson and Larry Powell, 
former Boston -Red Sox pitchers, 
once again find themselves wearing 
the same uniform in the same league. 
Last week, Private Powell, who was 
drafted last spring, welcomed Private 
Johnson to Camp Roberts, Calif. 

*: | @& 
Inferiority Complex 


And word comes from Fort Dix, 
N. J., that Pvt. Joe Vella, former 
manager of Gus Lesnevich, was given 
special permission to be in his fight- 
er's corner the other night when Gus 
was Pastor-ized. Quothe Vella: “I've 
gotten so used to taking orders from 
the corporals and sergeants down 
here that if Gus asks me for advice 
I don’t know whether I'll have the 
nerve to tell him what to do.” 


ee | @ 

Off the Track 
And if you motorcycle fans are 
wondering what has become of 


Tommy Thompson, the speed demon 
of the race track, this is to let you 
know’ that he’s still very much alive 
and kicking. He is a clerk at the 
new Air Corps Technical Training 





| six nights they’ll meet in the order 
named, Illinois Normal, the Peoria 
Caterpillars and Illinois Wesleyan. 


bélstered by the addition of Herb 





Stheffier, former Oklahoma star, 


The Chanute lineup recently was | 


School at Keesler Field, Miss. Last 
| fall, Tommy finished second to J. B. 
| Jones, the national champ, so close 
and so often that his nemesis still 
walks around with his head on one 
side. 
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dancer with Benny Meroff's USO show, “Funzafire,” 
(left to right): Pvts. John Wine and Hugh Goyt, Sgt. Henry Dittmer, and Pvts. Art Campbell and George Lightner. 


which played at Camp Shélby, Miss., 





FIVE MEMBERS of the 166th FA, commanded by Col. Brenton G. Wallace, try to guess the weight of Marian Oliver, a tap 


last week. 





Weight guessers are 





in Washington until | 
Saauney; doing the necessary “ 
Then he came to Fort Bragg, 
where a dismal 
i and blackjack oaks 


In entertainment, the center went | 


had 27 officers and a 
office on the main post when they 
began thgjr job Feb. 1. 


held dances and broadcast the music 
over nearby radio stations. 
coast Army radio programs were * held | 
the FARC Center 
were tremendously egy 
who had been artists in civilian life | 
volunteered to decorate the recrea- | 
halls of the center 
i murals and. cartoons. 

An insignia designed from entries 
in a centet-wide contest was. sent to 
the War Department to compete with 
designs submitted by other 


been completed in the new area to 
provide for the coming of the cadre- 
some of whom were seasoned 
soldiers from Hawaii. 
the building program had been com- 
pleted. Ten days later, 
trainees arrived and 
work of the center began. 
Since its very beginning, the Re-| 
placement Center here has been pro-| 


t 
I « 


brought out strongly by Maj. Herston to be used in all Field | dent’s 
*, FARC morale officer, 


a national morale meeting last week 


Near-miracles of apeevemens have 
were brought forth, such as improve- 
i graded. Strong, hardy peas have been 
planted persistently 
make grass-bearing 
| the fertile sand. Roads and sidewalks 
recommend all | have been cut and paved. Shrubbery 
at numerous | 
In its thorough training program, | 80eS on speedily, 
FARC prepared an obstacle course | 
and a huge outdoor theater. 
Thomas McGregor 


lieutenant-colonel 
Lt. Col. | here a year ago is now a brigadier ular songs was well received by the 


and his men of! general. Many of the officers who | enthusiastic audience. 





HOW TO TELL 


The Enemy’s Planes 


Jap ‘97° Dive Bomber 























is a Japanese navy dive bomber, frequently 
It is an attempt to copy the U. S. 
Navy's Douglas TBD-1 torpedo bomber, but aside from the 
fact that both ships are single engine, low-wing monoplanes, 
there is little resemblance between the Jap plane and the 
fast, high-performance American craft 

The “97” can be identified in flight by the pronounced 
bulges on the engine cowling (front view); 
and extremely short cockpit housing (side view); 
tapered wings with full-length flaps Gnd the almost rectangu- 
lar tailplane (full view). 


based aboard carriers. 


~ 





FARC Ends Progressive Year 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—The Field Artillery Replacement Center here, largest artillery training 
station in the world, completes its first year Saturday. The progress it has made and the plans it has 
for the future should be a source of pride to the officers and the men who make up its vast population. 

Fourteen months ago—in November, 1940—the center began when Lt. Col. Edwin P. Parker, 
Jr., one of the few replacement center authorities in the United States, was called to the office of the 
chief of Field Artillery and given the job o of t organizing | a replacement center at Fort Bragg. With 
Doyle A. Hickey, 





at Bragg 


ment center for officers. From second 
lieutenants 
the newly commissioned and newly 
called officers of the Reserve have 
been 
courses of training before they are 
sent to fill responsible posts in the 





the 13th Battalion improved i inithindid aig" with him at the first have 
of floating trucks across bodies of| gone to higher positions. 
include large vehicles. 


Hundreds 
of other officers have been sent 
the center in its newest 
red | the one of which General Parker is 
— most proud. 


service. 


of the most eventful and progressive 
station | 
could have conceived. Sunday begins 
a second year, which promises to be 
even greater. 


to | years 
function, | 


That is the opening of the replace- 


to lieutenant colonels, 


sent to FARC for practical 


One year has been completed—one 


a military training 





France Field’s Talent 
Tapped for Fund Show 


FRANCE FIELD, Panama—The large amount of entertain- 
ment talent at France Field was tapped again to stage one of 
| the most rib-tickling shows of the new season, the “France Field 


5 eae 


| 


. | Frolics.” 
Staged for the benefit of the Presi- | 


infantile paralysis fund, the | 
show was a conglomeration of old 


time vaudeville and modern swing by 
the well-known France Field orches- 
tra. Amid a patriotic decorational 
scheme conceived by Pvts. Charles 
Shupp and Bob Bobroff, the post 
| theatre resounded to the roars 
| the crowd as Cpl. Irving 
| the rollicking m.c., kept the laughs 


|and action at a terrific pace. 
The performance opened with a 
Technical Sgt. George 


F peor neg by 
Loudon, and songs by Russ Palumbo. 
Palumbo’s excellent rendition of pop- 
In the next 
| number, Buck and Bubbles, two col- 
ored boys working at the France 
Field Officers Club, shuffled their 
way into popularity with 
executed dance in the Savoy Ball- 
room manner. Mario Monti, accor- 
dionist, was a feature attraction, and 
|his rendition of the “Waltz in F 
| Minor” and “El Rancho Grande” was 
|a high spot on a star studded pro- 
gram. 


A strange means of satisfying hun- 


flames from gasoline soaked torches, 
chewed and swallowed broken glass 
and razor 
blow torch with his tongue. 
| exhibited his peculiar 

New York Worlds Fair, 
cited by Ripley as 

Ostrich.” 


A new vocal 


Stickle 
talents at the 
and has been 
the “Human 


discovery was made, 
and a star born when Arthur Smith, 
a golden voiced tenor, made 
debut. The tall, 
a voice of superior 


quality, and will 


tilated barracks. 








of | 
Zussman, | 


| done 


|} as a master 


a well} 


ger was next demonstrated by Ely 
| Stickle, fire eater, who ate roaring | 


blades, and extinguished a | 


his | 
good looking lad has | 


Furthermore, mast 
\of the men in the division have been 





FirstGast | b. 
TC at Day | or 


Successful cna 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—Re 
the first seven months ope; 
the first Barrage Balloon 


















Center and School here have P: 
satisfactory that the War 7 Color 
ment has made plans to ¢ made 
pand this type of aerial def Sang 


Since the United States hay 
attacked, there is the possibjjy 
barrage balloons may be assgig 
the defense of such places » 
York Harbor, Washington, Pity 
the Panama Canal, overseas 
power plants, industrial cente 

Barrage balloons for antj 
defense date back only to the 
war. They were then used by 








Vincen 
of t 
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Serge 










) of th 
makir 








saic 
British, French, Italians and @& here to 
mans. In the present conflict My at the 
English and Germans have Sche 





barrage balloons to be extrem 
fective defense against enemy 
bombers and_ low-level by 
Some have been flown from 
to prevent aerial mine-laying 
others have been towed by 
ships to guard against low-f 
tack or convoys. 

Many experiments with 
bags” have been made at Camp 
since the training center was 
lished here last April. There } 
been one mishap in all this ti 
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made 
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June 28, two days after the synch 
balloons were tested here, onediithe Med 
bags snapped its cable in a@ ynit’s | 





ascension and floated 60 miles 





blue-ri 









landing in badly damaged con devel 
There were no casualties, hé stands 
for the barrage balloons caries of the 
| operators, nor guns, nor explignd do 
They are primarily what theiriiglation 3 














implies—a barrier of protectiony Battalio 

The object of the balloon is tg drill si 
| pend a steel cable in the air taence dril 
vent enemy planes from accumpe but a1 
bombing a vital military instal Haro! 






The big gas bags are inflated 
either hydrogen or helium and 
in the form of a giant steel 
web” above the vital spots to} 
fended. 

Though similar in _ appe 
| there are two types of Barrage 
loons. Both are made of neopi porary 1 
synthetic rubberized material. privates 

The ballons are also classiligijmmand: 








nev) 


(Conti 
compani 
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the France Field orchestra. 

Four jolly tunesmen from the base 
group, known as the “Grasse Spots,” 
sang their way into the good graces 
of the audience in the next number. 


Bill Hamilton, Charles Sprague, 
Glenn Klien, and Richard Carey, | 
were the members of the quartet. 


Corporal Zussman 
the show with his strip tease, an im- 
personation of “Senorita Minerva 
Klotz,” and “Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde,” 
in the ultra modern 
The corporal’s add libbing, 
timing, placed him in the big time 
of ceremonies. 

The show closed with Arthur Smith 


singing “Reveille” to a laugh-ex- 
hausted audience. The entire pro- 


ceeds of the show was sent to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as France Field’s con- 


| tribution to the fight against infan- 


tile paralysis. 

The performers were ably assisted 
by Sergeants Duffy and Marmino, 
who handled the stage props, and 
new laurels were added to the fine 


| record of the France Field orchestra, | 


whose magnificent playing 
out the performance 
ceived. 


through- 
was well re- 


Slocum Entertained By USO 
FORT SLOCUM, N. Y.—The “Keep 
Smiling” unit of Camp Shows, Inc., 
sponsored by the USO, made its 
first appearance on Post before a 
large soldier audience. The acts were 
well received, and included Jane 
Fraser, petite, eccentric dancer, and 
Harriet Hutchins, singer of popular 
comedy tunes; also Cookie Bowers, 
imitator, and the Gaudsmith broth- 
ers’ trained poodle act which proved 


were controlled only by dint of con- 
have 


stant preventionary measures, 


was the hit of | 


manner. | 
new andj} 
old gags and excellent sense of laugh | 














either “low-altitude” or “hig depa 
tude” types, depending on train 
strata in which they are fificommar 
third classification refers to@oversea 
mobility. Those operated from none: 
cial vehicle which has a first th 
engine and a winch to coil thé%ment, w 
loon cable are called “mobile.” Biiefs of 





equipped with a truck, from 
the power unit and the wit 
demounted for erection on the# 
are called “portable.” 
Requiring an extensive groung@@quarter: 
| stallation, with specially n andi 
| balloon bed and anchored win insta 
}enormous bags, approximateljplfied ab. 
feet long and 35 feet in diametely Noncor 
inflated with several thousand fi 


anders 
ents 1 
ommiss! 
first 


































feet of gas, are anchored and diction. 
trolled by small steel cables. 3 — 
as they are, it is not practid rs ( 
move them around instantane@pstesses 
but their positions can be @ post r; 
changed. Protection from lighMal sittin 
is obtained by grounded copper room se 

Many experiments of their ded fo. 
| are being made at Camp Davigs of the 
| the War Department recognizes been a 
| they are of utmost value in has an 
defense. One pressing problegquarter: 
how best to coordinate the balifl bedro 





| with defending aircraft and am 


craft artillery, since a_balloom 

do as much damage to friendly 

jas to enemy planes. N 
July 28 of last N 


year marke i. 
opening of the first barrage s@ \ 
the U. S. Six weeks later gra@ 
|exercises were held for 79 
| and 400 enlisted men, whose 
problem was staging an initial 

rage with six balloons afloat 
same time. This was the first : ] 
under simulated war conditid 
America. Since that time, many 
cers and enlisted men have sfe™gy 
from the school. 

Within the next few days, the 
and school will be moved te 4 
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be heard } again in conjunction with the hit “t the — {manent home at Come Tyson, tinted ; 
. 00 shee 
| Flu’ Finds ond Armaced i ou. her 

| 

| UJ 

| FORT BENNING, Ga.—“Influenza | here for over a year and now have} practically disappeared in the $ alll j 
in the Second Armored Division ‘has | learned how to take care of them-| Armored. During the past 100 s] 
dropped from more than 200 cases | selves. Still another reason is, that| only one case of mumps Opes— 
|reported in January last year to| last January many of the men had| ported and no measles. . » hame 
eight cases geported this January,” | just been inducted into the Army | “In this case, also,’ wag 5x! 
Maj. Abner Zehm, division surgeon,|and brought colds and mild cases | explained, “men came into SS Match. § 
reports. |of ‘flu’ with them. Another contrib-|sion last year with incipie? » Age 








| “This surpr.singly low ‘flu’ rate,” |uting factor has been excellent | of measles and mumps and n@ 

Major Zehm pointed out, “is due to weather.” infected others. However, it is 

| several reasons. In the first place, Other diseases, also, have shown|fying to note the mark : Dail 
| the entire Second Armored is now|a marked decline over January 1941.|in disease in the division. 7 Mi 
| housed in well-heated and well-ven-| Measles and mumps, which last year | Was 





Army control, disease cam * 
down to a minimum.” % 
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CAMP LEE, Va.—A signal honor was bestowed on Tech. Sgt. 
A. Goldstone, headquarters detachment, Medical Replacement 
ing Center, this week when he was presented the Colonel 
award for outstanding work at the special non-commis- 
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officers class, Medical Field® 
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PHOTO FINISHING 





ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaranteed Ever- 
brite Deckled prints, coupon for your choice 
of either 2 plain or 1 colored framed en- 
largement, 25c. Reprints 2c each. 
and further details upon request. Flash Foto 
Finishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ROLL DEVELOPED. 16Deckiedged Pesma- 


nent prints, 25c. Reliable, Fast Service. 
Photo-Lab, 1806 Wabash, Dept. E. 
Chicago. 





Three Prints each good negative in 
roll, 25c. Reprints, 3c. 
Fred N. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 





16 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRINTS, 2 
beautiful Hollywood enlargements, free 
Leathertone frame and photo wallet only 
25c. Free photo album with first order. 
Lifetone Studios, Dept. A-198, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 





ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Artistic 
Deckled Edged Permanent Prints, 
25c. Reprints, 2c each. 100 Reprints, 
$1.50. “As reliable as Uncle Sam’s 
Mail!” MIDWEST PHOTO, ROOM 
573, Janesville, Wis. 
























on T School, held at Carlisle 
have : Pa., last fall. 
Nar Delite Colonel) McKinney award has 
Ys made annually for the past 15 1-A Trader 
“les to the non-commissioned officer 
uel ng the school who displays FORT BRAGG, N. C.—There are 
es has jing scholarship and leader-| *mergency passes and there ‘are 
ssibilit —_ emergency ae rea — 
; - e of the most unusual ever handle 
> assiggmresentation of the ey - by the 9th Infantry Division was 
aces ay mmrgeant eadstone was mace by 2s. requested this week. 
Vincenzo Pascale, commanding 
n, Pi he 5th Battalion, in a Pvt. Atlas Thomas appeared be- 
Tseng me the sent fore Lt. D. W. Hancock with his 
review held in the battalion Asked hi Th 
Cental Sergeant Goldstone is a mem-| "C@Uest. Asked his reason, Thomas 
D (headquarters detach- produced a letter from his mother 
an of - 5th Battalion asking that he come home immedi- 
to the yet? of the the award Colonel| ®tely, as his younger brother was 
used by png “J am proud to have about to trade his mule and she 
said, Pp > feared he would be cheated if he 
ns and @ here to present the medal given did not have his older brother’ 
conflict at the Carlisle Medical Field| (1. nce} ' o s 
have se Schol for scholarship, soldier- a . 
extr pearing and leadership. You have P.S. Atlas received the pass? 
enemy the spirit of a good soldier.” 
el} 
from wa . . > 
no hanical Drill Se 
voetlee’s Mechanical Dri rgeant 


d by 
low-f 


ith 
it Camp 


er was P LEE, Va.—Fiest it was the 


‘here h made strides of the 4th Medi- 
this tim Training Battalion, and now it 
‘ter the synchronized steps of the 5th. 
re, one Medical Replacement Train- 
le in af unit’s center-wide race to de- 
) miles blue-ribbon marchers ingenious 
ged con develop thick and fast. 

Lies, standardize their strides, sol- 
ons sof the 4th Battalion marched 


or expand down walks lined at the 


at theiriiglation 30-inch interval. Now the 
rotection— Battalion has devised a mechani- 
loon ism drill sergeant whose staccato 
he air mene drills not one platoon at a 
om accumme but an entire battalion. 

-y install Harold Bostwick of the 5th’s 
inflated 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

companies (aviation), and ord- 
fe service companies will appoint 
of new orary noncommissioned officers 
iaterial. Borivates, first class, in their units. 
0 classi mmanding generals of corps 
or “higis, departments, air forces, Air 
g on training centers and similar 
are fi™icommands, armies, task forces, 
fers to@oversea base commands will ap- 
ed from noncommissioned officers of 
as & SM¥first three grades, Finance De- 


| appe 
' Barrage 


o coil thiment, within their commands. 
mobile.” Bhiefs of arms and services and 
., from Wimanders of units higher than 


the win 


nts may appoint temporary 
on the g 


ommissioned officers and _ pri- 
, first class, of their offices or 
ive groun@@quarters. 

cially-pregmmanding officers of posts and 
red wincigr installations, in cases not 
roximatelpiiied above, will appoint tempo- 
n diamete¥ Noncommissioned officers and 





thousand @@tes, first class, under their 
cored and Bdiction. 
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ot practi@rters Cost $180 
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can be 
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of their 


tesses and librarians quartered 
Post rate one bedroom, a com- 
I sitting room and a communal 
room separate from the facilities 
ded for guests or other occu- 















‘amp Dav of the buildings to which they 
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jandardizes Stride of Battalion 





Morale office, former pianist with 
Leo Reisman’s orchestra, suggested 
placing a metronome before the mi- 
crophone of the battalion’s public 
address system and broadcasting the 
perfect cadence. The plan was put 
into effect by Lt. Col. V. Pascale, 
the -battalion’s commanding officer, 
and now all new trainees to enter 
the 5th will be “brought up” on the 
perfect 120 cadence. 

Come the day of the grand review 
before the general it will be tailored 
stride vs. synchronized step with 
both the 4th and 5th battalions blue- 
ribbon bent. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


Discriminating Camera Fans! 
RAY'S FOR MORE VALUE— 
BETTER’ SERVICE 


8 Exposure Rolls, 2 Raykraft Prints = 

of each . - 25e 
Miniature Rolls enlarged 3 to 6 times, 8 ex- 
posures, fine Raykraft prints, 25c. 16 exposures, 








50c. M., 36 exposures, 3x4 Raykraft en- 
largements, $!. Unexcelled quality. Prompt 
Service. Leaders since 1920. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 


DEPT. 45-E, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


YOUR CHOICE 
ORDER BY NUMBER -ROLL FILMACHINE DEVELOPED 
1, Eight Finerfotos and Two Pro- 
fessional Bromide Enlargements ¢ 
1. Sixteen Finerfotos ........ 
4, Eight Finerfotos and One Beau- j COIN 
tiful Colored Enlargement. . . 
SOLDIER !— You will be amazed at 
our quick service and quality work. 
FINERFOTOS, Box 898-SZ Minneapolis, Mina. 
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16—REPRINTS—25c; 80 Reprints, $1.00 
Rolls developea, 2 prints each negative 
and FREE Enlargement Coupen 25c. 
Douglas Phote Co., Springfield, Illinois. 


READ 


Archibald Black’s 


STORY OF FLYING 


267 Pages, 
graphs 

Here is the sweeping and incident- 
packed chronicle of man's conquest of 
the air, beginning with his earliest as- 
pirations and ending with his plans for 
the future. Black tells of the early ex- 
periments of Maxim, Langley, Curtiss, 
Zeppelin and the Wrights and of the 
trials of a budding industry. The author 
had had personal experience in avia- 
tion dating back to 1910; he knows avia- 
tion inside out; and he knows how to 
bring you the personalities, the suc- 
cesses and failures that make up its 
story. 


ARMY TIMES 
Daily News Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





QUALITY FIRST! 
6 or 8 Exp. Roll Dev. & Printed 
One Set of Prints 245c 


Two Sets of Prints........ 
Reprints, 3c ea. 


BEE FILM CO. 
Station H, Portland, Oregon 








PHOTO FINISHING 


Rolls Developed, two prints each and 
two Free Enlargement Coupons, 25c. 
Reprints, 2c each; 100 or more, 1%c. 
Summers Studio, «Unionville, Mo, 








SPECIAL OFFER. Your roll finished. 
Each picture made 4x6. Enclose 30c 
and mail to Rexograph Photo Co. 
Box 99, Springfield, IL 


ROLL developed, 2 prints each good nega- 





tive (limit 16 prints), 25¢ coin. Reprints 
2e each. Star Photo, Box 149, Denver, 
Colorado, e 





SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 





JUMBO PRINTS, bigger, deckledge. per- 
manent; try one order, 25e. MBO, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis. 





8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged 
Prints 25c. 16 Exposure Rolls 50c. 
Argus rolls 3c per enlarged prints. 
MOHART FILM SERVICE, West 
Salem, Wisc. 





IMMEDIATE SERVICE—Rolls developed, 
16 fadeless Beautitone prints, 25c. En- 
largement and premium coupons included. 
~~ Snapshots, Army Dept., Green Bay, 








RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 


— BY — 
Lieut. Wm. L. Stephens, Jr. 


$i 00 PER COPY 
e 


POSTPAID 
Here's a 


book for everyone who 
wants to know how to shoot and how 
to become an expert marksman. The 
author describes and illustrates the 
technique of rifle marksmanship in 
the following chapters: 

You, Too, Can Become An Expert 
Marksman; The Target Rifle; .22 
Caliber Long Rifle Ammunition; 
The Sportime Scope; The Shoot- 
ing Coat and Glove; The Score 
Book; The Rifieman's Kit; Regu- 
lation Shooting Positions; Sights, 
Sighting and Aiming; Trigger 
Squeezing; Breathing and Hold- 
ing; Cleaning and Gare of the 
Rifle; Target Reading and Wind 
Direction; and Range Routine. 


Army Times 


Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 








PHOTO FINISHING 


ATTENTION CAMP BLANDING — Mail 
your films today and receive them back to- 





morrow. B Velox Prints, 25c;. one 4x6 en- 
largement Free. Bradford Photo Shop, 
Starke, Florida. 4 





ROLL DEVELOPED—16 Guaranteed 
Prints, 2 Coupons on Enlargements, 
25c. SMART PHOTO, Winona, Minn, 





FREE Sample Photos, price list, 
mailing envelope. Write today. Roll 
developed, 16 prints, 25c. Fast service. 
Star Photo Service, 20 W. Jackson, 
Chicago, Ill., Dept. A. T. 





20 reprints 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll 
developed 16 prints and 2 professional 
enlargements 25c. Prompt Guaranteed 
es Filmshop (AT 22) Sweetwater, 

xas. 





AGENTS WANTED 





EXCLUSIVE money making opportunity, 
Sell military uniforms, insignia, novelties, 
etc. Send for free 32-page catalog and 
complete details. March Military Equipment 
Co., 155 East 34th St., Dept. AT, New York. 








JUMBO PICTURES 


BIGGER! BETTER! 

The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing low prices— 

8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbo 
from each negative 25c, 

6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 

16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60¢, 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3e, 
All films developed fine grain. 

Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 
Box T St. Pasi, Mina. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


and 2 enlargements............. 25¢ 
and 36 3x4 Prints... $1.00 
MERCURY STUDIOS, Dept. 20 


REPRINTS...............2¢ ench, 100 for $1.50 
18 Exposure Boll. ..........cccsescceseeceeereee BOO 
109 N. DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO, HI. 








| case” 35mm Film Developed | 
Free Mailing Containers 














“FIRST AID” 


«+ for your .. 


ELECTRIC 


RAZOR 
ALL MAKES 


Let us make your old electric shaver work 
like new! Guaranteed repairs by factory ex- 
perts. Prompt service. Surprisingly low 
prices. Send in your razor for an estimate. 


PACKARD Shaver Div, 480 Lexing- 


ton Ave., New York City. 








Military Lighters 


- Each 
50e Postpald 


Choice of Army and 
Air Corps’ Colorful 
Emblem _ Designs 
Beautifully Engraved! 
in Full Colors! 
Packed in Individual} 
Gift Box — Makes} 
Attractive Souvenir | j 
Gift Item. Not a'% 
Novelty but a Relia- }.j 
ble Lighter. Fully |; 
Guaranteed. Order | q 
Yours Today! 






Brinker Supply Co. 
Box 

















Bteubenville, Ohio 








LAND IN FILA., N. J. and CALIF. 
$1.00 monthly buys an acre. F. 
Delker, 2107 Tioga St., Phila., Pa. 








THE OFFICERS GUIDE 


- oo Postpaid 
Per Copy 
The Fourth Edition (1941) at The 


Officers’’ Guide, now available, is 
an up-to-the-minute volume to meet 
the needs of today. Authoritaive, 


copiously illustrated, interestingly 
written, it provides a source for 
study, reference, and_ inspiration 


about problems which face the of- 
ficer as an individual. 

Table of Contents: First Station; 
Orientation; Uniforms and Equip- 
ment; Assumption of Command; Ex- 
ercise of Command; Mess Manage- 


ment; Supply; Military Courtesy; 
Customs of the Service; Pay and 
Allowances; Leaves of Absence, 


Promotion, Retirement; Efficiency Re- 
ports; Foreign Service. 

Army Educational System; Privileges, 
Rights, and Restrictions of Officers; 
Participation in Post Activities; Life 
Insurance Analysis; Provisions in An- 
ticipation of Death; The Army of the 
United States; The National Guard; 
The Organized Reserves; The 
serve Officers’ Training Corps. 
A Background for Peace and War; 
Analysis of the Selective Training 
and Service Act wi 1940; The Man 
Selected for Service, by wr 
General Lewis B. Hershey, VU. S. 
Army, with Captain Thomas M. Wat- 
lington, Field Artillery; Management 
of the American Soldier, Important 
Document by Major General David 
C. Shanks. 

The Organization Staff-.and its Func- 
tions; Discipline and Leadership, An 
Essay by Major General James 
Harbord; Army Posts and DOL As- 
signments in ich State and Terri- 
tory; Special Military Symbols and 
Abbreviations Index. 


ARMY TIMES 


Daily News Building 


Re- 


“__the Best Investment 
| Ever Made!” 


—writes Brig. General David L. 
Brainard, U. S. Army, Retired. 


He referred to the $J,400 in Mem- 
bership Patronage Dividends he 
had received since joining this 
Association .. . with a lifetime of 
similar benefits to come! 

Scores of other Army and Navy 
officers have written us unsolicit- 
ed testimonial letters of the finan- 
cial benefits they have enjoyed 
since joining. Our present roster 
of 257,000 members comprises a 
cross-section of both Army and 
Navy .. . active, reserve and re- 
tired. 2,400 retail stores welcome 


below. 


Enlargements 





their patronage. 

You, too, may be eligible for mem- 
bership. One fee of three dellars 
($3.00) entitles you to membership 
patronage dividend benefits for a 
lifetime. There are no further 
dues or assessments. Write today 
for a free copy of our “Invitation 
to Membership” folder giving full 
details. 

ASSOCIATION OF ARMY AND 

NAVY STORES, INC. 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATION OF ARMY AND 
NAVY STORES, INC. 

730 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send one FREE copy of 
“Invitation to Membership” folder 
and other information relating “to 
benefits I will receive as member 
of your organization. 


a RANE........... 





_ Washington, D. C. 





ADDRESS 61.5.1. 201d na. 
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ow 
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Quality Above Everything 


During the many years we have done Mail Order Photo 
Finishing, we have emphasized QUALITY above every- 
thing and have spared no expense to give our customers 
the best in photo finishing. We know our customers want 
the same high quality and workmanship they have re- 
ceived in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so 
we are increasing our prices to make this service possible. 
Our QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with 
coupon good for 1 colored or 2 Plain 
‘teiilemeekersl Only 
MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 


30c 





included) 


Any 6 r 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO Prints 
from Each Negative. (No enlargements 
5 ahaa cml Only 


30c 





Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed and One Con- 
tact Print from each negative. (No en- 
a. Only 


30c 





| 
| largement included) 
| 
} 


best negative 


| 25 or more 2c each 
USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR 
































Eight Contact Prints and One colored enlarge- 


ment or two plain enlargements from 
neemmninalil Only 
Contact Prints without enlargements 


Fine Grain Developing — 3x4 Prints — No Free Enlargements 
6 Exp. Univex 25c 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill $1.00 
8 Exp. Rolls 35¢ 18 Exp. No, 135-35mm With Refill $1.25 
12 Exp. Rolls 50c 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill $1.50 
16 Exp. Rolls 70c 36 Exp. No, 135-35mm With Refill $1.75 
| 18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 


Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4c each 


ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 


ee 


30c 


3c each 
100 or more 1'/2c each 
CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 











Pace 16 


Army Times, WasnincrTon, 


D. C., Fesruary 7, 1942 





PUTTING THE FINISHING touches to this token for tokyo (maybe it would be a good idea 
to lower-case the conceit outta the japanese) is Nerma Jean Jahn, recently chosen the “Sing- 


ing Sweetheart” 


of Ellington Field, Tex. 


That's a 300-pound demolition bomb. Heil hirohito! 





Crack Infantry to Demonstrate Arms 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex. 
platoon of the 36th Infantry Division 
has been designated to demonstrate 
the modern weapons of an Infantry 


— A_ crack 


Regiment to ROTC students at 
Texas schools, some of whom may 
soon be in the Army. 

Picked men from the 14list In- 
fantry, who were chosen because of 
their military education and general 
qualifications, will make up the dem- 
onstration squad, which was ordered 
by Eighth Corps Area. 

First school to be visited by the 
group was John Tarleton Agricul- 
tural College at Stephenville on 
Monday, February 2. From there 
the platoon was to travel to Fort 
Worth and give exhibitions to all 
Fort Worth High School units on 
Tuesday, February 3. _Students at at 





| Free Speech? 7 


CAMP BERKELEY , Tex.—Next 
time Sgt. Clay Crawford, of the 
120th Medical regiment, 45th In- 
fantry Division, makes a long-dis- 
tance telephone call, bet he takes 
an alarm clock with him. 

He called his wife in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Either the operator 
failed to warn him that his three 
minutes were up or the sarge failed 
to hear her. Anyway, he went 
right on chatting. When he was 
through, he asked the operator 
what the charges were. Said she 
crisply: “$23.20.” 





the North ‘lexas Agricultural Col- 
lege at Arlington were to witness 
the demonstrations on Wednesday, 
February 4, and ROTC units of Dal- 
las high schools will see the weapons 
and equipment, a full field pack dis- 
play, and a motor vehicle display to 
include an armored scout car and 


UULLNLIVOVO EV LOLLUAN LAA LOAEUAULU THLMUUHHAANA AN 


SEACTC 
Notes 


TTL TAAL LLP LR LAC 


MAXWELL FIELD, Ala. 
vard Princeton reporting, 
a new recruit at 
Dothan, Ala. 

The classification 
mood for jokes, looked up furiously. 
“What name?” he snapped. 

The recruit blushed... 
Y. Princeton, sir.” 

“I suppose the Y stands for Yale,” 
said the officer sarcastically. 

“Yes sir,” answered the soldier. 

Harvard Yale Princeton is now a 
private in the Air Corps. Strangely 
enough, he is not a college alumnus. 
As a matter of fact, he didn’t even 
finish high school. 





WMA 


“Har- 
sir,” said 
Napier Field, 


officer, in no 


“Harvard 


Field, Ala., which 
been an Air Corps Basic Flying 
School for a little more than a 
year, really feels as if it’s grown 
=a now. The former Montgomery, 


Gunter has 





All They Need 


Is Someone 


To Read Chiefs Signals 


By HAROLD BOUND 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—lIf it ever 
comes to last-ditch measures in get- 
ting messages through, the 37th Di- 
vision Signal Company can call on 
“Chief Little Bear’ Daniel Brown, 
formerly of Chicago, for some ex- 
pertly kindled smoke signals. 

With nothing more than a small 
fire and a blanket, Chief Brown, the 
nickname for the Signal Company 
private, has demonstrated how to 
send messages far and wide by 
means of long and short gusts of 
smoke. 

Though in the world of the white 
man, the Chief, a full-blooded Indian 
of the Winnebago tribe, still clings 
to some of the oldest Indian tradi- 
tions. When offered a Christmas fur- 
lough recently, he refused it by say- 





ing, “My country is at 
go home until the war is over and I 
have an enemy scalp. That has al- 
ways been the way of our people in 
time of war.” So it behooves the ene- 
my not to meet up with this six-foot, 
190-pound Indian who means busi- 
ness. 

For several years Chief Brown was 
one of the tribal chieftains with the 
title of “onshka,” Little Bear. He 
speaks the Winnebago language flu- 
ently. 

Before his induction in Chicago 
last summer, he was a shipping clerk 
at a government warehouse sending 
supplies to Indian reservations. The 
Indian chief spent five months at 
Fort Monmouth, N. J., before trans- 
ferring to the 37th Division as a 
linesman in the signal company re- 
cently. 


war. I can’t 





bantam 
“jeep.” 

All men of the demonstration unit 
will carry full field equipment and 
clothing issued to the modern sol- 
dier, and the dispiays will offer the 
students a chance of seeing the pro- 
tective equipment as well as the 
clothing issued py the Army. 

Commanding officer or tue dem- 
onstration unit is Capt. Merrit F. 
Harrison of San Antonio, acting 
executive officer of the 3rd Battalion, 
assisted by Lt. Wilmer W. Schroebel 
of Stockton, Calif., recently gradu- 
ated from the Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Ga., both of the 14lst 
Infantry. 


\%-ton truck known as a 


The scout 
be given by 
113th 


car demonstration will 
two members of the 
Cavalry Mechanized section. 





Ala., municipal airport staged the 
opening of its post theater this 
week. Another expansion note was 
the naming of its streets which 
had become so numerous that 
definite designations were neces- 
sary. 

New York University leads the na- 
tion’s colleges 
for the most 
the Southeast 


in supplying cadets 
recent class to enter 
Air Corps Training 
Center, with 52 of its alumni on the 
rolls. Other big schools in New 
York’s Metropolitan area were close 
behind, C. C. N. Y. was second with 
34, Columbia, 23, and Fordham, 18. 
Other Eastern leaders were St. 
Johns, 16; Cornell and Brooklyn Col- 
lege, 14 each, Yale and Pennsylvania 
State, 15 each. Leader by a wide 
margin in the Midwest was Ohio 
State, whose 34 sons placed it in a 
tie with C. C. N. Y. for second in 
the nation. Others near the top were 
Illinois, with 17; U. of Cincinnati, 15 
and Notre Dame, 11. Florida was 
tops in the South with 22 candi- 
dates for wings, closely followed by 
North Carolina, with 21 and Louis- 
iana State with 20. Alabama had 18, 
North Carolina State, Georgia and 
Kentucky, 15 apiece. 

In all 281 institutions in 44 of the 
48 states are represented. 


A joint delegation of CIO and 
AFofL officials were guests of Un- 
der Secretary of War Rebert Pat- 
terson at Maxwell Field this week. 
Their visit was part of the War 
Department’s program to have 
“soldiers of the production line” 
meet and observe the activities 
and needs of “soldiers of the fir- 
ing line.” William H. Davis, chair- 
man of the War Labor Board, ac- 





| the Southeast 


MacDill Opens Scho 
For Officer Candidat 


Special to Army Times 


By Pfc. Andrew J. Seraphin 
MACDILL FIELD, Fla.—An officer candidate p 
school—believed to be the first of its kind—has been laug 
this Tampa heavy bombardment air base. f 
Originated by Cpl. Julius E. Rankin, Jr., who also foung 





Army Gets Pop 
(f Leatherneck 


CAMP GRANT, Ill—Because he 
doesn’t want his son to be the only 
member of the family fighting for 
his country, Harry B. Miller of Des 
Moines volunteered this week for his 
second war. 

He enlisted in Chicago and was 
processed at the Camp Grant Recruit 
Reception Center. 

The son, Harry J. Miller, is serving 
in the Marines and was stationed on 
a hegvy cruiser in Pearl Harbor 
when the Japs attacked last Decem- 
ber. Singularly enough, the father 
was in the Army stationed at Hono- 
lulu when the United States entered 
the first World War. 

Since the attack in December the 
elder Miller has heard from his son 
twice, receiving a letter stating he 
s “okay” and a second time receiv- 
ing a telegram from the youth, who 
had returned to the mainland. " 

“Like father, like son” is appli- 
cable to these two. Harry R. Miller 
enlisted in the Army in 1916, just as 
soon as he was old enough, and soon 
was sent to Hawaii and served 18 
months at Fort Shafter. He was in 
the Army until 1927, the latter seven 
years as an R. O. T. C, instructor at 
Iowa State College. 

The son always looked forward to 
a military career and enlisted in the 
Marines in March, 1940, when he be- 
came 18 years of age. 

Mrs. Miller and the one daughter 
reside in Des Moines where Harry 
R. Miller was a machinist for 14 
years before re-enlisting for his sec- 
ond war. 


A Break. 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Scorekeep- 
ers who have chewed on their 
pencil points while writing down 
names of Camp Grant players— 
Ernest Herbrechtsmeier, Edward 
Kotlarezyk, and Anthony Zawlocki, 
for instance—owe a vote of thanks 
to another member of the team, 
who is doing all he can to alleviate 
their chore. 

Player Ermund Tylezynski is of- 
ficially changing his name to Til- 
leson. 





Keesler Field’s ‘Pvt. Joe’ 
Doesn’t Stick to Size 


KEESLER FIELD, Miss.—He’s five 
foot nine, weighs 167 pounds, has 
brown hair and eyes, wears a size 
seven and one-eigth hat, and eight 
“D” to ten “D” shoes. Who? 

That, according to Quartermaster 
reports, is a general discription of 
the average Keesler Field “Private 
Joe,” here at this huge new Air 





i Corps Technical School. 


addition, the “post prototype” 
will wear a size 38 regular blouse, 
15-33 shirt, size 10, ten and one-half, 
or 11 socks, 33-31 trousers, 38 regular 
one piece fatigue suits, 36 under- 
shirts and 32 to 34 undershorts. 


In 





companied the party. 


A visiting pilot landed his ship at 
Cochran Field, Ga., the other day, 
taxied up to the line of planes, got 
out and went about his business. A 
few hours later he returned, all set 
to climb aboard and fly home. 

But he couldn't find his plane. In 
his absence, a soldier had painted his 
ship along with dozens of others in 
the line, and he couldn’t identify it. 
He finally found the plane by 
identifying personal effects “he had 
left in the cockpit. 


A great portion of America’s cur- 
rent war-slang is made up of British 
words, imported to this country by 
young RAF cadets now in training at 
Air Corps Training 
Center. Here are a few samples: 
When a Britisher says 
of Blitz” he’s talking about a large 
formation of enemy air craft. An 
enemy who drops leaflets instead of 
bombs is known as a “bomphleteer”. 
When an Englishman is awarded a 
medal for exceptional bravery in the 
air, he refers to it as “collecting a 
gong.” 





“A solid lump | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


®Dill’s Grasshopper Patrol, 


candidate preparatory sche 
up to aid qualified enlisted 
their pursuit of a commi 

Rankin said he has a 
quarters, Fourth Corps Areas 
mission for the school to 
petitive examinations to 
complete the prep course, 
be of approximately two 
duration, If permission ig 
he said, men earning ft 
grades in the examinatie 
automatically be sent to g 
didate school. 

Should permission be 
Rankin said, men who gy 
complete the prep school ¥ 
given a certificate by the bay 
officer attesting to their sag 
work and recommending 
be given first consideration 
pointment to officer candidag 

In any event, Rankin 
completion of the course y 
the prep school “graduat 
valuable advantage over oth 
ing appointment to officer 
school. 

The prep schools are 
weekday night, and there 
classes a weekpin each of 
ing branches — quarter 
neers, ordnance and sign 
which last about 90 minu 
ducted by officers qualified 
spective branches. 


MP's to Ri 
Horses, Cyel 


CAMP STEWART, Ga. 
vost marshall’s office this 
nounced plans for the form 
horse and bicycle platoons ¢ 
ment the patrol work of the 
police. 

Twenty U.S. Army bicycle 
have arrived and _ shortly 
used by the MP’s. A non 
sioned officer will be in 
of the bicycle squad. Thé 
cycles are an olive drab colof 

Fifteen horses are slated 
sometime in March, at w 
the horse platoon will be oj 
Stables for the horses will b 
next month. 

The horses will be utilized) 
to reach parts of the 280,000 
reservation almost inacces 
motor vehicles. The bicycles 
used for day and night patrol 

Lt. J. H. McCauley of the 
police will be in command 
horse platoon. 


Soldiers Ne 
Late Mode 


ARMY BASE, BOSTON, 
Has any kind person an 
of Edward L. Shirer’s “Berliff 
Or John Gunther’s “Inside 
“Inside Latin America?” O 
which soldiers ask for co 
Pearl Buck’s “Dragon 
wick Deeping’s “Corn in 
Davies’ “Mission to Moscowy 
ington’s ‘‘They = ae 
Churchill's “Blood, Sweat 
Bergsmark’s “Economic Geo 
Asia;” “Stefansson’s “Icelam 
Kieran’s “American Sporti 
and “Battle of Asia.” Especi 
lar are maps, statistical infé 
histories and descriptive 
the Far East, Hawaii, West 
South America and Ge 
available for distribution p 
to the Victory Book Camp 
quarters or direct to Miss 
Colton, Librarian, First Com 
Library, Cadillac Building, 
monwealth Avenue, Boston, 

Soldiers in the First 
are not sold on women’s 
or publications which h@ 
slightest tinge of props 
matter of what nature. The 
reading material which is 2 
every respect, not books 
out of style in 1890. This 
chanical age and men in 
services do not want horse @ 
literature. 


Soldier Song-W 
Copyright New Na 
CAMP GRANT, IIl—A 
has been granted to two © 
soldiers for a new dance & 
Hours I’ve Spent With You 
they collaborated in writing 
troduced to soldiers recen® 
boxing show | in the Camp 

Club. 

The men, Cpl. Alexander 
and Pvt. Romeo Bruno, aré#® 
cago and both are in Co 
the 3ist Battalion. 








